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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines for designing, implementing, ana 
conducting occupational exploration programs for grades 7-9 are 
contained in this document, which was developed for use with public 
schools in North Carolina. Discussion covers the philosophy of 
occupational exploration, mission statement, continuing objectives 
for grades 7-9, program description of occupational exploration, 
program scope, exploratory laboratory description and sequencing, 
stiff size and scheduling, tacilities, equipment, teaching materials 
and supplies, information on the Career Exploration Clubs of America, 
strategies for implementing an occupational exploration program, 
recommended personal characteristics and competencies of staff, and 
guidelines for teacher certification and program evaluation. 
Appendixes, which make up the greater portion of the document, are 
intended to aid local units in designing inservice programs, 
arranging various laboratories for exploratory programs, purchasing 
equipment, selecting supplies and teaching materials, and developing 
instructional material. >Each laboratory is described outlining some 
possible occupational cluster combinations. Equipment and materials 
lists are provided to assist in purchasing those most appropriate for 
exploratory experiences. 2ach laboratory has an instructional 
prototype for individualizing instruction. The appendixes are titled 
as follows: Proposal for inservice Education, Business and Office 
Occupations, Environmental Occupations, Service Occupations, 
Occupational Information Center, and General Information. (TA) 
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• Foreword 

This publication has been developed to serve as a quide in designing, 
implementing, and conducting an occupational exploration program. Comprehensive 
occupational exploration as it now operates in North Carolina began on a pilot 
basis in January 1970. After observing and evaluating these programs since 
that time, the Middle Grades Exploration staff feels the recommendations 'and 
suggestions in this guide are sound and that e)j:ploratory programs should 
attempt to follow the direction outlined, in so far as resources permit. 
Although the local educaj.ion agency has the flexibility to design and conduct 
programs that will meetmTe'^eeds of students within the unit, the overall 
purpose and objectives of occupational exploration should be^ similar throughout the 
state. Hopef,ully, this publication will assist as new programs are initiated 
and on-qoinq ones modified. 

/ 
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Phi losophy 

Occupationdt exp]orati;>n is a par*" of a ^equ-nri.i] educational pr^ess in the 
continuum fron avvareness to occuii'^' onal proficiency,. It is an essential and 
in!:eqral nart of the total develcu^icnt jjf an individual. The importance of 
exploratior. is c-r.'.phasired by tre needs of thp individual which can be met through 
productive einolovrient i^d t^^e of ^OLiety ,r the production and distribution 

of Cfoods and ^ervces. 

Everv stuucnt W'^V m ele'^ienrary ir^j - .ni'-: i-o ]h school, as a no'^mal part 
of his pducational process, shoulg serio;-:. ly involved in activities and/or 
p^oqrap^s destined to heir ni-' dc.-rior a rjrc.^ter av^*-reness the knowledges and 
skills required "^or livlrr;, lea^r^nina and wor'-ir.n, e^.iand his occupational 
horizons, df^veloo positive attit-joes arud ary;,ro>ria^.^ \io^k habits, explore the 
world of v/ork> and nrovid*'^ -ir-^.-irmatinn or v/^-ich h^_^ can act as he considers 
pos'sib'^e carct^r chn-^'ce'.,. T'^':- rej^^ V)!r,^if;S t.^'--':'r. reading and employ.'nent , 
anthnietic and inco:^-. wr^tir. ; -ir^d ^.r^]-' -renr- cL -.^".^Id be nade clear through the 

A 

efforts of teacner^ is tney car-^el^jte L-rt/ze'-n aY' f/ploration, occupational 
information rnd .rja^ienic subjects. Tf.e'-r^.or >f..itJ contribute to the 
develO'Ytcnt of ..holesorjo .^vo^ationa! r/nd 1-^^ "-'^ -li'-.:* -xlivities, to a^'^sthetic 
development, ann to e^f^^ctiv^-- cit ijpr. .ni-.. . •- s'-j-i^nf- should bc(.oine a '-.ptter 
interpreter T)f techfiolo'i / Mid a '^^^^^ y : r- . - n-.u-.f^T. Thus e^^^lor-ation 

programs serve e^^j- J m- m',' 'tM?/'- p'jrt'o^-^cs . 



/ 
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Stuoents qenerally need a oreater understanding of the world of work, 
exneriences that develop coonitive, affective, ana psychomotor skills, 
opportunities to explore their capabilUies and potentials along i^'itl^ 
experiences "that build self-confidence. Hopefully students will be .rotivatec; 
to reach their eduqational objectives.' 

Awareness and exploration prograrps- and activities are steps in the 
educational process leadinq eventually to successfu, pursuit of a career pattern. 
Activities should be designed to develop awareness and to expana occuoational 
horizons. Occupational emphasis is esseittial to a balanced exploration pro- 
gram in the middle and junior high school ran^^e. 
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Hission Statement 

The mission of occupational exploration for students in grades 7-9 is to'provide 
experiences which are occupational in nature, represent typical job tasks, include 
concepts representative of the world of work, and assist the student in self 
appraisal . 

Continuing Objectives for Grades 7-9 

1. Students will aporaise their individual interests, abilities, potentials, 
- desires and needs. 

2. Students will develpp positive self-concepts, positive attitudes toward 
work, and social skills necessary for effective human relationships. 

3. Students will recognize the dignity of each occupation' and appreciate the 
contributions which each make to our functioning society. 

4. Students will explore employment trends and the nature of wprk in the 
widest possible range of careers as related to their personal interest, 
abilities, needs and desires. 

5. Students will explore, participate in, and achieve success In basic skills 
related to a variety of careers. 

6. Students will develop an understanding how products and services are 
designed, manufactured, distributed and/or utilized in the United States. 

7. Students will practice creativity, initiative and decision-making in 
solving problems relative to career planning, satisfaction of personal 
and family responsibilities, and effective coimiunity living. 

8. Students will make choices as they formulate educational plans for their 
future in line with employment possibilities and appraisal of personal 
potentials and limitations. 

9. Students will develop attitudes and skills related to the appropriate 
use of leisure time. 
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Program Description of Occupational Exploration 

Occupational exploration is charged with the responsibility of providing students 

with exploratory learning activities and information that will enable them to 

wisely prepare for making/a living. It is a student-centered, activity-oriented 

learning experience designed to equip the student with a relevant, meaningful 

education. . " ' 

~~~~~ " t 
As an educational program it has a unique, separate identity with its own 

goals, objectives, content, strategies and activities. As such, it has three ^ 
basic aspects. Occupational informaticn, student self-appraisal, and explora- 
tory learning activities related to the fifteen occupational clusters are the 
basic concerns of occupational exploration. Participation in exploration clubs 
is also an important element in this aspect of the proyrafn. 

Next, occupational exploration is designed, through a cooperative educa- 
tional effort in conjunction with other disciplines, to provide a total and 
comprehensive approach to learning. Correlation of learning activities and 
teaching methods, along with cooperative planning by occupational and academic 
teachers of learning activity packages characterize this phase of exp\oration. 
In this aspect, it is more of a "blend" of aVl disciplines. 

Lastly, occupational exploration should strive to infuse occupational 
information into the total school curriculum through the utilization of work- 
related teaching examples and the incorporation of occupational facts into the 
teaching materials of such subjects as language arts, social studies, math, and 
science. This contributes toan awareness by students that all knowledge is 
related to living. In this aspect, occupational education loses its distinctive- 
ness, but not its effectiveness. 



Regardless of the approach, the final organization of the program will vary 

•with each local administrative agency according to personnel, leadership, facili- 

ties, and commitment to quality education. State lev^l consultants are available 

ft 

to assist' in thp development and implementation of an effective program. . ' 

A "Comprehensive approach will require the use of (^CTalified teach'ers, a 
► variety of instructional materials, adequate facilities, equipment and supplies. 

Community support and resources wjll be essential. " Two things must be kept in 
mind - (A) Experiences In all fifteen cl'isters and occupational inforlnation. and 
student self-appraisal are essential. (B) These experiences must be "exploratory." 

Laboratory activities are essential for any well-organized, meaningful 
exploration program. A program not including such activities is considered in- 
' complete. Careful planning is required for each activity, with the Interests 
and needs of students always receiving foremost consideration in the process. 

Students must be properly prepared prior to participating in each laboratory 
;»ctiv1ty and must also be provided with meaningfi'"* follow-up experiences. 
Activity for "activity sake" is highly undesirable and cannot be justified in an 

exploratory program. 

A legitimate occupational exploration experience can be identified when one 
or more affirmative responses are derived when the following criteria are applied: 

1. The activity simulates the performance of a typical job task which allows 
students to see the relationship between the activity and the job requirement; 

2. The activity simulates the skills that may be developed in high school 
occupational offerings or at the post secondary level; 

3. The actV'ity provides occupational information which allows students tc 
understand field-and level relationships (Career Ladder Concept) concerning 

3 

occupational clusters; and 

4. The activity provides an opporti;nity for students to appraise themelves 
in relation to job requirements and to present and future educational 
opportunities. 

Er|c " 11 
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Any activity not meeting one of the above criteria is highly questionable and should 
be replaced hy one more appreciate. ,, • * 

.The person{s) responsible for planning and implementing a program must 
; consider' these factors, especially the assignment of teaching responsiblltties In 
these cluster ^reas. ,0f utmost importance will be the. knowledge and competencies 
of the individual teachers, rather than their formal training or particular teach- 
ing area. Therefore, suggested personnel would include any teacher and/ur para- 
professional knowledgeable in the particular cluster area. ' However, it must be 
remembered that if 50% of a teacher's schedule is in a certain area, he or she 
must be (Sif'tified in that area (see certification, page 20). Providing Instruction 
in these cluster areas can be most effectively achieved through a cooperative * 
effort by all teachers in the school. 



1 
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Along with jncierctandinn ••he nature of occupationdl exploration, it" is necessary 
to reali/^ that in d-^-^^ .-Jj ion the term, "career," refers to the broad connota- 
tion of th?^ \n\.i^r ;ivv i. ;ii t\-tupational explorafon ttie e.-sphdS-c is placed 
on helping stuj- 'its understand drui prenarp for that aspect of living including the 
world of wori^ . 

I- * 
The ornam ^'-tion of occtip"^^^ ional exploration is based on ""fifteen occupational 

clusters'* (defined 3 Lollection, iroup, or family of occupations for classification 

purposes). The^e cluster areas 1nLluae: 



1 

2 
3 

4 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 



Agri -Business and fjatural Resources 

Rnvi ron«^ental ^^ontrol " - \ 
Marine bclence " ' \ p 

Business and Office 
Cofnmuni cations and Media 
.Marketing a^.d 'nstrit ilion 
Constructi on 

Manufacturing * * 

Transportati on 
Fine Art"^ and H'i;»ian; ties 
Public "^crvice 
'Personal r v-^t 
. onsui'itf w-i Hoir.enaking 
eal th 

'^p^oi Li ^ 1 ty ' -"Creation 

' 'i-it .t}f..ri •rforMatit,n 3rd stuJi^f^-t solf-appraisal , along with exploratory ^ 
. ^ , .t^-s ^i.'t^^T - hiract^Ti ze this occupational o\:i\or'>^^cr component. 



shown that y>r^r^ . 
of the f } f u . / ' ; > 
grade, v<i th - ^ j '-^^ 
grade. An-.tk.r r.* 



ii rUf.in c?n n:- orqanized in several ways. Kxperif^nce has 
' ^ * would be ^0 offer exol oratory experiences in seven 
. .1 _ ^evor-th grade level and the other eight at the eighth 
oi":tini ^hose clusters of greatest interest at the ninth 
.)*fM'\. r.rv'a^i ranqe (all 15) of the cluster offerings 



at the seventf» 1 1- ve^ Mh\ a r^arrowm-i down of offering at the eighth and 



ninth grade >, 



int/M-'^'Sts of the students. 
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Program Scope 
Grade 
9 



Clusters 
Deeper Exploration 



8 

Clusters 
\Broacl Exploration 



7 

Clusters 
Broad Exploration 




Industrial 
Occupations Lab 



Service 

Occupations Lab 



Environmental 
Occupations Lab 



Business 
Occupations Lab 



CLUSTER LABS 



^TARGET -LEVEL. 



Each occupational lab 
schedules specific amount ' 
of time whilfe stud-^nts are 
in their lab to go to OIC 
for self-apprrjisal and 
occupational information. / 

/ 

^ 



OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
cEN I ER 



The target grade levels for an occupational program arejrac!.e? 7-9 as indicated by the 
Illustration above. -The Cluster concept is the baSe for exploratj^bn. Note that 15 
p<;lu^ers ace covered, in the grades 7 and's. Activities at these two levels should provide 
broe exploration. At the ninth grade students select 4 clusters of their individual intci^est 

Four laboratories provide, the' setting for students to engage in activities that 
Simulate jobs in tfle world of work (see illustration). The cjeci'sion as to which cluste^'^ 
are to be explored in these labs at the seventh and eighth grades is up to the' local 
educatton agency. . . ' ' * ' ^ 

An integral paVt of 'occupational e, oration is the Occupational Information Center 
(above illustration). Notice that the Occupational Information Center is separate, but 
yet supportive of the ottier 4 labs. The OIC servesto assist in occupational information, 
self-analysis, individual and group guidance, etc. ;\11 exploratory lab teachers should 
schedule a specified amount of time for all students to work within the Occupational 
. Information Center during the iperiod in which they are in each laboratory. 



Exploratory LaD Description and Sequencing 



There are five exploratory labs in tl^e comprehensive career exploration ,,rogram. 
These labs- are for: Business Occupations; Environrrental Occupations; Industrial 
Occupations; Service Occupations; and the Occupational Information Center. Each should 
be large enough to accommodate 16--;i0 students with 4 to 5 work stations in which 
4 to 5 students will work. Equipment, materials, and activities conducted in 
these 'labs should be considered on the basis of these four criteria: 

^ 1. The act^'vity simulates the performance of a typical job task which 
allows student, to see the relationship between activity and the job 
requirement. 

The activity simulates the skills that may be developed in high school 
occupational offerings or at the post secondary level. 
3. The activity provide-s occupational information which allows students 
to understand field and level Velationships (Career Ladder Concept) 
concerning occupa^^'onal clusters. 
4 The activity provides an opportunity for students to appraise themselves 
in relation to job requireuionts and to present and future ediicational 
opportunities. 

Belw-are T^e4- the -Ubxirxitorip^.^^ within 

the labs. 

Business Occup ations Expl orato ry La^ 

Clusters. Business and Office, Distribution ?i Marketing. 
Coinipuni cations and Mcjdia 

Environmental Uccupatmns Explo rator y Lab 

Clusters: Agri -Business and Natural Resources, 
Environmental Control, Marine Science, 
Hospitality and Recreation 

ERIC . . 
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Industrial O ccupati ons Exploratory Lab 

Clusters: Manufacturing, Construction 
Transportation, Fine Arts 

Service Occupations Exploratory Lab 

Clusters: Consumer and Homemaking, HeoUh Occipations ,^ 
Personal Service, Public Service, 
Hospitality and Recreation 

I Qccuja tional Information Center 

I Occupational Information, Self-Appraisal , Individual & Group Guidance 

The following discussion and illustration is an example of hov/ t:he fifteen clusters 

might be explored during the seventh and eighth grades. The ninth grade affords the 

student an opportunity to further his interest in exploration. 

Please note that the labs and clusters chosen for exploration the seventh and 

eighth grades is an example. A LEA may wish to choose a different schedule of the 

labs at these tvjo levels. 

SEV'iNTH GRADE 



Seventh graders spend 72 periods in the exploratory program. Thirty-six (36) 
periods dve spent in earli of two lab.iratorie'S exploring seven occupational dusters. 
At the end of 36 periods, students otate to the second laboratory. Students should 
be scheduled in the Occupational Information Center at least six periods or the equlj/a lent 
during »ch laboratory cycle. (T'/e center should be used at those tines most appropri- 
ate for students.) The diagram f.elow illustrates the rotation. 




EIGHTH GRADE 



At the eighth grade level, students spend 108 periods in the program. Fifty- 
four (54) periods are spent in each of two lat^oratories exploring the eight clusters 
not covered in the seventh grade. At the end of 54 periods, students rotate to the 
other laboratory. At least 9 periods or the equivalent during each laboratory cycle 
should be scheduled for act/J/ities in the Occupational Information Center. The 
following diagram illustratess^the rotation. 




54 Periods 



9 Periods in OIC 



9 Periods in OIC y 



(4 clusters, 
45 Periods of Lab 
Activity 




54 Periods 



NINTH GRADE 



Ninth graders elect the four clusters of greatest interest and spend 180 periods 
exploring in greater depth. Thirty-six (36) periods or the equivalent during the year 

should be scheduled for activities in the Occupational Information Center (one period 
per week) . ' ■ „ , — • — '■ 




180 Periods 



36 Periods in Qic 




An alternative approacli would be to offer exploratory experiences in all 
fifteen clusters at the seventh grade level. At the eighth grade level students 

« 

could choose at least eight of the fifteen clusters for further exploration. Ninth 
graders could elect the ^our clusters of greatest interest for in-depth eX|jeriences. 

Scheduling for a comprehensive exploration program depends on the 
number of personnel, available facilities, enrollment, etc. It is suggested that 
a block of students be scheduled into the total program and the 
team of occupational education teachers then organize the students into appropriate 
exploratory laboratories. The suggested periods per week, per year for scheduling 
are as follows: 

Two periods per week at the seventh grade level 

Three periods per week at the eighth grade level 

Five periods per week at the ninth grade level 

Due to the nature of exploratory activities and the fact that most are 
individualized to a ^reat extent, 16-20 students per class is recommended. 

STAFF SIZE AND SCHEDULING 

In the planning of exploratory experiences for students cjrades 7-9. several 
factors must be reconciled. Although this is not a complete list, the following 
must be considered: ^ 

1. Student body size by grade and grades to be included 

2. Number of periods per day 

3. Period length (45 or 5S . ,iutes) 

4. Serve all students to at least minimum recommendation 

5. A common planning period be provided for each exploratory teacher. 

When data is gathered and decisions are reached, it is then possible to determine 
staff and facility needs'. 
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It shoulJ t i,t>vic!i- \x point Hiat t'lerp are innny ;:riabi::s to !;o ..uns'idereri 

in planning tuv evn1oraU)ry labs. The number of teachers 

and labs to be u':,ed u.r : be al];/ lui according to student bO(!> sizr> etc. (con- 
sideration must i^]-o tv (jWeit tc iab sizes if existing faci li tieS' ore to be used. 

Despite the nMr.y J^r^,^lA^.z t^at px^st from LEA to LEA and based on the ''averaqe 
"situation/^ it appears thit - ^jooci typical prooram would be organizf:d to include 
^i"e -teachers and Pive separdte laboratories. Each lab should have 5-o different 
work or activity areas to accoFiiDodate up to four students each Four ol the five 
laboratories shoulJ be designed for occupational cluster activities while the fifth is 
designee for carter ififonudt'^cn and student, se » r -appraisal . hs noted eist^vherc, 
the cluster approaci. is rhe focal point for this program ant] each lab. should bo 
d*^s1gned to nieei student ii.eds ':ased on the final determination Ic'.c^l'^iy as to 
which teacher will have priiivry responsibility for each of the careifr clu.^tcrs. 

Mar^y LEA's nave achi^'veJ great success in structuring labs from i;tr*rc^ard '.ize 
classrooms v^hile orhers have- f^Ominated partitions to assure an^plv ?^D5ce. 

EQUIPM ENT 

One of the factors^ ct ^his program which makes it somevvhat di '^fere^:*- ^Yon» the 
**reau1dr'' occupa t lon-il proq^ain::; is the fact that the equ . |/#cn-i reu'4 M-^eu i')^ h 
specific lab uoes nut Cc?!- ^or - 16 ounce claw haioinnr'"/' or "30 ^tanduf- 
keyboard, manual typewriters." While this program wi ]"i rt'c^uirt: frc-n 3 to b atS;;^ 
the above mentioned,, it is not essential and not desirable to have such c|v.:xn~ 
tities of th^se Kinds of equipment, gather, it is essential to have a fc;' of 
each of a large number of different items of associated or related oquipm^^nt. 
^fhese iten.s are placed ;n specific ''work stations" or housed in reg^'lar tool 
storage areas until need arises. There should always be a suffici^M t number 
and variety ^^f^ t:oo';L> an d equi pme nt so that each student c3n be pruc!::ctivr^!x_ 
eng^aged. "ti'nere occasionally laVge expensive pieces of equipment s^rch as a 
1700 to y^) f-as^i rejistur might be highly desiranle, it might also be too 
expensive tortus available resources. A used or less expensive^^ijnodel 
availaDle fo^^ S7L to S200 ecu Id serve the same purpose if judiciously selected. 
Generally, ai* equipment purchase decisions should be based on "need/u^'^*' 
criteria, i e , What do you need to implement the program? How will * ^ be 
used in implementing tne cluster approach? Because of the high level of 
•^dynamics" thai should oxSt in each lab, there is a need to utilize every piece 
of equipment and cvcry inch of space; therefore unused equipment or "dust 
coll<^':tors'' shv/uld be promptly disposed of and replaced with high motivation items- 

TEACHING MATEK I AL S_ AN D SU P PLIES 

Each lab will require an assortment of teaching materials and a relatively large 
quantity of expendable supplies. All labs will use varied media, some 
continuously, some regularly. The Occupational Information Center will need a large 
assortment on a relatively full timti oa-sis. The teaching materials needed will 
include such things as career gamec, catalogues, newspapers and an assortment 
of others. 

Teaching sjppHes (expc^ndables) are an absolute requisite and the need vni) be 
continuous. A program that meets all other criteria but lacks the essential 
expendable supplies will prove to be totally disfunctional . Teachers should be 
encouraged at all times to do the best with what they have; but if students 
are to profit from the program, there must be ample a nd varied suppl i,e_s. [ 
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Career Exploration Clubs of America (CECA) 

Career clubs are an inteurdl part of the total program of occupational exploration. 
In general, they provide an opportunity for the student to be with friends, .to 
identify with a specific field of interest, to gain recognition from his peers, 
teacners* and other dduU^>, to be of service, and to gain a sense of identification. 

Some of the contributions of a career exploration club include 

(1) The student gains a variety of firsthand experience through consistent 
contact with personnel working in a specific occupational area. 

(2) The studf^nt learns if he is qualified and interested in obtaining the 
. _ _ necessary education and experience to enter Ms chosen field. 

'3) The student is apprised of the opportunities available in a specific 
occupation to an occupational education graduate. 

(4) The student gains experiences in leadership roles as a member of his 
youth organization. 

(5) The student gains an awareness of the professional orgainzauions which 
exist to help hir.i in his career choice, and in attaining his ca^^eor goals. 

Career Exploration Lljbs America supply thp vehicle for re^etinu o cup.itional 
competence and sigrnf ic.ince to the student's work environmenc and his role in society, 
buch clubs also provide a laboratory for securing experience not possible thrt^ugh 
the other aspects of tho curriculum. 

Strategie s for Iniplementing a_ Program of^ Occupational Exploration 

Local Interest 

Local administrators inte)'ested in i.^vestigating the possibility of beginning 
a program of exploration shoula begin by reviewing the literature and the research 
findings concerning programs of this nature. Professional magazines, such as the 
American Vocational Journal, and the Educational Research Information Center {ERIC 
system) are excellent sources wnich. describe a multitude of programs. 



Visit Success-^ul P ro grarns in north Carolina 

North Carol i.ia has approximately 75 administrative units witn exploratory pro- 
grams. It is recommended that the interested administrator visit several successful 
programs. The State staff will assist in scheduling such visitation if contacted. 



DETERMINE NEED FOR LOCAL PROGRAM ^ 

After reading about and visiting successful exploratory programs, administrators 
must determine whether there exists a need for such a program in their units. Once 
the decision, is made to initiate the program, all persons concerned must become 
involved in the planning process if the mo$t meaningful experiences are to be 
provided for s-tudents. 



Plan and Describe the Instruc tional Program 

Experience has proved that the most successful programs are those which were 
Implemented only after careful planning, jhe purpose must be clearly stated; 
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■the ^ntinuimj objectives easi .-derstood; and 'he specific objectives measurable 
if a valid evaluation 'is tc '• i 'r.ade. 

^Various approaches car be nad. in pla-^nirg a program. It is recommended, however, 
that a planning team, composed of an adrnnistracor , the principal, and teachers be 
organued. Parents and conmu.nty le.cers n;.ght also m.ke a contribution in planning. 
Ihis team should stuay'the exploratory needs of students and develop an instructional 
pro9ra>.4^ar.d to meet these needs! Area Directors of OccupationaV Education should 
b-- callec upon for advice during the planninq process. 

in designing the program a? 1 aspects of the progra.r. should be planned including 
the te.cr.ers needed (number and type), facilities, equip'nent. materials and supplies." 
th. scop- and sequencing of clusters, tne uti lization of' community resources, and ^ 
pre-s^ervice and in-service preparation for teachers. 
Orient Fnrj^lt^ y and Administrators 

^~^e the plan has been develo^.^ it is essential that the entire facuUy. along, 
.it, the principal and members of the central office staff, be brought together for^ 
=u full explanation and discussion of what i; to be accomplished. There must be ^ 
t-Ul co-ntment from all concerned if the program is to'succeed. 
(\r-^"<'' ]M>-.-ntj. < nd Others in Sc hool, ^otmiujilt^iL. 

''^ . ,ot ero..ah for school personnel alone to have' ^ commitment to a program, 

if 3.c.-it: j: aL exploration is to dp :;uccessf'Jl , parents and the school community must 
u;^.ierst,:.Mr; c-d suDport > concept. . ' • 

!._b^c meeting designed to fully explain the program prior to it^ oeginnin^^ " 
IS one rncans of developing an understanding and support for the approach. The 
• con^^un ty can make a significant contribution to such a program; however , before 
s..ch support .ill be forthcoming, it is imperu.i.e that good public relations be ^ 
in' opercition; 

Occupational education by its very nature has traditionally cost money. 
Exploration also requires adequate financing to operate effectively. The extent 
- of cost depends on the comprehensiveness of the program, the number of personnel 



needed, the facilities-, equipment, materials,* and supplies which vust be provided. 
Housing, teachers and equipmei.t a,lone are not sufficient for good programs. There 
must be adequate funds available foi materials and expendable supplies. 

Currently, there are four ways in which exploratory programs are financed in 
North Carolina. 

1. Sixty-seven units have specially-funded projects with monies coming fron 
the state to support the programs. These dollars are limited and it is doubtful 
that much if any expansion can be expected from these funds. » 

2- Severdl units have assigned personnel from the regular occupational man 
month allotr.cnt to work in exploratory programs. State Board of Education policy 
permits m-.n months to be used for exploratory programs; however, they must not 
be used in grades lower than th'e seventh. This is one possibility for a local unit 
to -.ecure personnel. Regular occupational equipment and material dollars may also 
be used i-or exploratory programs just as for other occupational areas. 

3. '\ few administrative units have used locally paid teachers to conduct 
exploratory progrjims and this possibility should not be overlooked. - 

4. In a few instances, regular ADM teachers are used to provide an occupational 
exploration program. There is an abundance of talent in all school faculties. 
Local administrators should survey the talents, ^his could be done on a limited 
basis in almost every school in North Carolina. 

Pre-Service and In-Service Educati on 

For any program to be successful, adequate teacher preparation is essential. 
No program of occupational exploration :;hould be attempted before all personnel involved 

have satisfactorily completed the necessary pre|>a|^ation. In Appendix l^^is a pre- 

— \ y 

service or in-service form wh^Tch shWTd prWide^glHdani^ to^oca^^^^ 
Staff development efforts. 

■r ' ' 
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Orientation Session for Students 

It was recormended earlier that parents be oriented to occupational exploration 
before beginning a program. It is equally important that students know the 
nature of the program prior to their participation. In many schools the students 
are the best salesmen for exploratory activities, which indicates their responsive- 
ness to new ideas. 

Evaluate and Modify Programs , 

When the program becomes operational, evaluation should become an integral part 
of the process. The evaluation should be built^around program objectives. I 
objectives are not being met but still seem appropriate, new strategies must 
developed which do meet the objectives. An occupational exploration program should, 
therefore, be one of constant experimentation, evaluation, and modification ^o 
better meet continuing and specific objectives. ' 
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Reconinended Personal Characteristics, C ompetencies' ( Professional & Subject Matter ) 

For Every Occupational Exploration Teacher 

How important is the occupational exploration teacher and what are some desirable 
characteristics of an effective teacher? Study after study has confirmed the impor- 
tance of the student-teacher relationship in the learning process. One such work. 
Clinical Supervision ,, by Robert Goldhanner, emphatically suggests that, "it is the 
relationship that teaches rather than the text." Goldhammer further states that the 
teacher's emotional capacities, cognitive styling, philosophy of life, personal values, 
and relationship to himself directly affect his teaching essencfe. 

With this in mind, the following PERSONAL . characteri sties would seem -appropriate 
a. J 'desirable for occupational exploration teachers. 

A Teacher Must : 

A. Think well of himself and others 

B. Possess a unified and integrated personal i ty that will enable him to 

-get along well with others and maintain effective communication , 

C. Maintain and live human values, thereby through example, encourage 
students to develop appropriate values for themselves 

D. Be receptive to experience and ideas and be able to allow his students 
to be open and inquisitive 

E. Possess competencies that will resuV(/in constructive learning experiences 

F. Be spontaneous, responsive, and "permissive^'* with his students 

G. Through concentration' on the needs, problems and feelings of students, 
. enjoy his teaching efforts 

H. Have a sympathetic, tolerant understanding of weaknesses in others 

I. _ Treat situations fVfitual ]y . ' 

J. Be able to u o the English language effectively 

K:r--4<ave-^- cans tjaiclij/£_jirof ess attitude and a ^genuine interest in and 

respect for teaching ' 

L- Endeavor uo improve his teaching competence since he is basically a Tearner' 

M. Command the professional respect of his colleagues 

N. Recognize the dignity and worth of each ind^ idua'l 

2 1 . • 
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Professional Competencies 
A Teacher Should Have : - 

A. Experience in a wide variety of teaching methods and techniques and materials 
b. A working knowledge of related fields 

C. Had, within the last three yodr:, summer school experience or other ^rms of 
pre and/or in-s&rvice preparation in occupational exploration 

D. Experience in professional organizations 

E. The ability to plan ^nti guide worthwhile exploration experiences , ^ . 

F. The foresight to provide opportunities for students to correlate, analyze, 
and synthesize ideas and materials and to explore wide and varied data 

^ G. .The know-how to encourage students to participate in exploratory experiences 
which will promote the development of original expressi'bns and creativity 

H. 'The ability to work as a member of an interdisciplinary team 

Subject ,r;atter Competencies 

A Teacher Should, Have : 

A. ' The ability to identify and effectively utilize occupational information 

available from various sources 

B. An^aftde^^standwg and can identify fifteen occupational ctusters, identify 
entry-level jobs in^ach cluster area, and identify the job skills required 
for each job 

C. The educational background necessary to describe the hierarchy of jobs 

in each occupational cluster and identify educational and/or skill requirements 
for each level 

D. The ability to recognize and can utilize benefits to be derived from 
community resources 

E. An understanding of the basic principles of our economics. and their relation- 
ship to occupational endeavors and can relate these to appropriate student 

^' ^ activities 

F. First-hand knowledge of the world of work 

G. The knowledge of appraisal instruments that will assist students in appraising 
personal potential and motivate them to explore capabilities in diversified 

ar£as_Qf their occupatjv^nal interest 

H. The know-how to organize learning centers for individuals and groups of 
' -~ students to explore career interests • 



I. An understanding of the occupational exploration*s role in designing and 
implementing instructional experiences through which students may compare 
interest and aptitudes with work requirements in a variety of occupations 

J. The competence tn synthesize data based on social, economic, political, 
and technological conditions ao they affect labor market trends over the 
next ten years 



Teacher Certification 

Until such time as regular college courses are designed to adequately prepare 
teachers specifically for teaching in exploratory programs, the following method 
will be used for certification. Anyone holding a regular North Carolina Teacher's 
Certificate Class A or G and who attends one state-sponsored exploration 
workshop and one local state-approved workshop will be issued a Vocational Certificate ' 
in occupational exploration. Several colleges and universities have expressed interest 
fn developing courses for training exploratory teachers. When these are operational, 
consideration will be given to establishing new criteria for certification. In 
the interim, however, certification which is required for specially state-funded 
positions (middle grades projects) and man mor^th positions will be met in the manner 
outlined above. 



0 
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Evaluation of Occupational Exploration Programs, 

Program Evaluation * / 

Evaluation by school personnel is concerned with finding what is done in the 
school with students and how change may be brought about to help them realize their/ 
potentials as completely as possible. TIte evaluation process should be guided by 
the objectives for learners as outlined in a comprehensive curriculum plan. The 
evaluation of the sum total of the learner's' progress can be directly related to 
the schooTs orogress in planning . 

With an occupational exploration emphasis in the curriculum, a variety of 
techniques of evaluation must be used to determine its effectiveness. In essence this 
evaluation is evalua1:ion of the ^tire curriculum. Traditionally, formal ^tests, 
usually of a standardized and written nature, have been used as the main instru- 
ment of p*'-^luation. Other forms of evaluation, including use of interviews, 
anecdotal records, experi-ence diaries, check lists, and other forms of informal 
tests must be used more and more. Even with informal tests, however, there must 
be>common format ania ''uniformity of application. Teachers, in particular, need 
to know great deal atout Evaluation and how to use- specific evaluative .techniques. 

There is a need to go beyond measuring of information learned and Skills 
acquired. There is concern with the kinds of habits ^and attitudes children are 
forming. The quection of concepts; thinkjng ability, interests, appreciations 
and personal adjustment must be considered. Additionally, the extent to which 
the student is using and appl^/ing knowVedqe and' skills must be. evaluated. 

As the LEA sets up a continuous evaluation ^process the following questions 
miaht be considered: 

-Jn what ways are we creatinq cfn atmosphere in which -learners interrelate 
their learnings? ^ 

-What assumptions are we making about these students - their experiences* 
their interests, their abilities? 

-In wnat ways are we insuring the inclusion of basic know-ledge and skills 

in each student's school experience? How do we know? 

• ^ 
-What guidance are we offering in improving tbg. learning processes of 

each student? . . * " 

-Are we developing the thinking potential of each student? How? How do . 
we know? 

-How 'are we helninq each learner to icxept responsibility? 
' -What quida ,ce are we offering to'help the student make sound decisions? 

-By what means are we reinforcing tno learner in his direction of achievement? 
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- Are we assessing the teaching procafses that seem t(f impede the learning 
of some sttidents? 

'Finally, it mus.t be remembered the primary purpose of evaluation is the 
improvf 'ent of teaching and learning. 



dent Evaluation 



While jlecision;, for gradincjL resj;. with the local education agency, it is 
reconmendppkhat letter cr numerical grades not be given fo" occup»tion|l exploratory 
activities. If the local unit requires that grades be given each studemt, it 
is felt that they "should be ba*sed on the following^criteria: • 



1. D&velofi^ent of good work habits,.' 

2. Attitude toward work or performance. 
^3. Student ihi~ti^tive. - ' . 



\ 
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Introduction to Appendices for 
A Guide for Implementing and Conducting A _ 
Middle Grades Occupational Exploration Program 



The following appendices should be helpful to local units in designing in- 
service programs, arranging the various laboratories for exploratory programs, 
purchasing equipment, selecting supplies and teaching materials, and in develop- 
ing instructional material. Each laboratory is described outlining some possible 
occupational cluster combinations. Equipment and materials lists are provided to 
assist in purchasing that most appropriate for exploratory experiences. 

Each laboratory has an instructional prototype for individualiziflg instruc- 
tion. Itis hoped each teacher can use the example given for his or her labord- 
tory area and develop additional instructional units for the cluste>-s to be 
taught. 

The following information concerning funding is provided in the hopes tKat 
by ca'-eful'y reviewing these regulations many of the problems of the past tor 
specially-funded projects can be eliminated. 

Funds appropriated for exploration programs are to be used in 
providing instructional and supportive services to youth m grades seven through 
nine for the. specific purpose of exploring the world of work. Expenditures 
may be made for additional instructional and supportive personnel^ as well as 
for equipment, materials, travel transportation and other appropriate e^pen-ccs 
directly tied to the objectives and guidelines of the exploration program 
and are necessary for its implementation. * 

Such expenditures as those for facility maintenance, basic classroom 
furniture for students and teachers, floor coverings, and other expen'>es normally 
associated with the operation of a school plant and its educational progr-am 
must be boYne by the local educational agency. 



Such expenditures ar^ttTH-irrl lowing may be made: 



A. Salaries, Instructional - Vocationally certified teaching 
personnel--fun-time and part-time. 

B. Salaries, Supportive - Non-teaching personnel, para-professionals, 
guidance counselors, and other appropriate personnel. 

C. Fringe Benefits - Matching requirements for Social Security, 
retirement, hospitalization and disability insurance. 

D. Materials - Consumable and non-Lv.isumab1e instructional materials. 
(Items must be appropriate and tied to the objectives of the 
program.) Consumable supplies purchased through these funds may 
not be used to be made into products to be sold or for the 
personal use of teachers, students, or others. Costs for 
materials of a recreational, cultural, or general education nature 
must be paid for from other sources ^ 

T: Equipment - Instructional equipment applicable to the 

exploration progranr and tied to its objectives and guidelines. 
An inventory must be maintained on items costing $200 |t more. 
Costs for equipment of a recreational, cultural, or geillral 
education nature must be pajd for from other sources. 

F. Contractural Services - Consultant fees and travel (subsistence 
must be paid for by the consultant) 

Travel - Official travel and subsistence costs and supportive 
salary personnel . 

H. Transportation - Costs for student^ transportation or field 
tripe directly tied to program objectives. Costs for field 
trips of a recreat tonal:, cultural lo^ general education nature 
Ynust be paid for from other source^. _ 

I. In-Service Workshops - Salaries or jrtipends, travel, subsistence 
and registration fees for in-servici? training of non-clerical 
personnel. Costs for substitutes mfeiy be paid only for those 
personnel employed through the exploration program. 

J. Other Expenses - Rental of space, cbrmunicatjons, office materials 
and other costs directly attributal - to the exploration 
program, its objectives and guideli^ies. 

Ahe State staff stands ready to assist any L|nit needing 

assistance in implementing and conducting an occupational exploration program. We can 

be reached by calling Area Code (919) 829-7977 or writing: Middle Grades Occupational 

Exploration Section 
Division of Occupational Ed. 
N. C. Department of 

Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 27611 



STATE APPROVED 
IN--ERVICE EDUCATION GUIDELINES 

MIUULl grades OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION 



Introduction 



Personnel In staff dsvelopment at the local education agency Is requesting that 
the State staff assist then in planning for in-service and/or pre-servlce for teachers, 

r 
/ 

para-profess1onals, and administrators who wish to implement or improve a compre- 
henslve viccupatiunal exploration program in the junior high-middle school. It Is also 
Indicated in the Occupaticiia] Exploration Teacher Certification Standards that "approved 
credit" from the chief consultant of occupational exjilor^tiw-flHist--beHr^co^ — 
Issuance of certificate credit. 

* 

Therefore, the following In-service/pre-servlce guidelines are recommended: 
1. Name of LEA Sponsoring In-Service/Pre-Service Education 



II. Site of In-Service/Pre-Service 
IIlL Sates 



(To) 

IV. Target Group 



V. Director of Staff Development and Planners 



Vr.. Teaching ^taff 



*It Is strongly recommerded that at least one member of the planning team has been 
fully certified in 'luidlo trades occupational exploration. 
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VII. Projected Number of Participants 

* VIII. Purpose 

A. Develop competencies needed to teach and administer a comprehensive occupa- 
tional exploration propram using simultaneous multi-teaching station in each' 
laboratory. 

B. Develop a comprehensive curriculum design utilizing all disciplines in 
an exploratory progrujii based on fifteen broad based clusters as outlined 
in the (auide For Designing and Implementing A Middle Grades Occupational 
Exploratio n Program . 

C. develop an understanding of the three major components of occupational 
exploration. 

1. Infuse and correlate occupational information and activities into 

all subject areas 

2. Provide o^.cuDational in-^onnation and student self-appraisal on proup 

dnd individual basis (Guidance) 

-rovrJf explor-^tory activities in the broad occupational clusters 

D. ;: vt'.c»:) locally initiated media, content, methods, and utilization based 

on nkini..cwc'" (j vail able, current curriculum trends, school organization, etc. 

E. Other 
IX, Obiectl v^^'S 

Provide studerrts with opportunities and assistance for appraisal of their 
individual abilities, potentials, interests, desires, and needs. 

2, Provide students with laboratory and classroom experiences and activities 
^ which correlate occupational information with all subject areas through 

the joint efforts of academic and exploration teachers. 

3. Provide learning experiences which should assist students in identifying 
occupational oppor timitios (locally, statewide, and nationally) as well 
as exploring occupations and trends relative to the mobile labor force. 
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4. Provide studer^ts win educational experiences which are relevant to 
their career de^ujupment p ^ess. 

5. Provide individualized and grQup instruction and related services as are 
needed for students to enter the labor market or to continue their 
education. 

6. Provide students with opportunities to nurture creativity, and develop 
technical problem soUnng skills related to materials, tools, machines, 

and processes . . 

7. Provide students with opportunities to study the agricultural, economTc, ^ 
and industrial system by which goods and services are produced and 

distributed, 

8. Provide students with assistance in developing desirable attitudes 
toward work and in recognizing the dignity of every occupation. 

'9. Provide students with opportunities to experience success and to develop 

personal pride, 

10. P^n^.ide students with opportunities to experience activities In which 
ttviy learn to accept responsibilities and to make decisions. 

n. Provide Tudencs with opportunities to experience activities which 

fai-r, lia ize l^eri with occupational education opportunities at the high 

schcu;! <\\d '*u,t-ugr school levels,, 
Basic Content 

A. Principles, philct>Gphy, and concepts of occupational exploration 

B. Methods and cechn .qu^^s of teaching otcupdtional exploration 

C. Experiences in the :areer clu^sters plus occupational information center activities 
Suggested Act i - v 

A. Overview, raiiodle, j'^sii f icanon, objectives, philosophy, content outline, 

evaluation ^.Twcedures ^hours 

B. Methods arid tccnniqu^s ^ hours 

C. Guidance principles and practices hour$ ^ . , ■ 



0. Field trips to "where the action is" hours 

E. Resource personnel "bringing the action to you" hours 

F. Experiences in the fifteen cluster areas working with materials, tools, 
equipment, processes* and procedures 

■ 

6. Curriculum Development hours 

1. Infusion and correlation of subject content and career development 
Z. Develop individualized instruction materials for students 
3. Develop a scope and sequence to fit local needs 
— 4; — D ev&lop m ulti-mediated approaches 
5. Other 
H. Other, 
XI'I, Seminars ^hours 

A. Provide for group discussion periodically to critique practices and progress 

B. Provide for group discussion to summarize and indicate a plan of action 
XIII, Evaluation 

^ Evaluation will be done by both the staff and the participants. 
Staff evaluation will concentrate on prior planning, conduct of the institute, 
responsiveness of the participants, and the degree to which objectives were met. 

Participants' evaluation will concentrate on prior knowledge on the purpose 
of the institute, content uf the institute, procedures used, the degree to which 
the objectives were met, and the perceived confidence to plan and implement an 
effective exploration program locally. 
XIV. Suggested Resource Personnel and Implementers 

A. Local staff development personnel 

B. Guidance personnel 

C. Local occupational personnel 7 director and staff 

D. Experienced personnel in existing exploration programs especially those 
O who have attended prior workshops and inservice programs. 
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E. Department of Public Instruction Occupational Exploration staff 

F. - Local business, management. Industry, professional, etc., personnel 

G. Local Employment Security personnel 

H. Consultants - education, lay, organizations 

I. Teacher education institutions 
J. Other 



) 
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APPENDIX B 



BUSINESS & OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB 



CONTENTS _PAGE_ ; 

Special Facilities Considerations 1 

Business Occupations Exploratory Lab 2 

Suggested Furniture & Facilities 3 / 

Major & Small Equipment to be Considered 4 

List of Possible Supply Needs • 5 

Prototype ° 

Learning Activity Package ' 

Pre-Test ^ 

Activities 1-3 " ^ 

Activities 4-5 {'j' 

Activity 6 & Post-Test - :\ 

Business & Office Occupati ons (Activities) y- ' 

Cormuni cations & Media (Activities ^3 
Marketing & Distribution (Activities)^ 
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BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB 

CLUSTERS: BUSINESS AND OFFICE 

DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 
COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 

As may be noted on the adjacent lab layout^ there are a large number of student 
exploratory areas. It is doubtful that any school would, be able to include all 
areas indicated. They have been included because they are coasidered appropriate 
and it is felt that schools will include those that they feel can^be provided. 

In offering instruction.using the cluster approach, it should be understood that 
there is often an "overlap*' within the clusters. Photography (studio & darkroom), 
silkscreening, printing and block printing included in this layout could be trans- 
ferred to the Industrial Occupations Lab if more adequate instruction- could result 
therein. 

The floor plan indicates use according to environmental needs and activity area 
similarities. These activities could be categorized as one of the following: .Quiet 
Noisy, "Messy," "Noisy-Messy"* and Busy. A quick glance at the layout will indicate 
that "duplicating" is located in a "noisy-messy" zone fairly close to the lavatory 
for cleanup purposes and adjacent to other fairly noisy activities. The intent ^s 
to preclude disturbance of "quiet" activities by others. 



SPECIAL FACILITIES CONSIDERATIONS 

Sample layout 1980 sq. ft. - very large 

Minimu]! recon^jriended - 900 sq. ft. 

Considered optinum - 1500 sq. ft. 

30-50 foot candles - glare f>^ee 

30 ft. candles adequate for reception area 

50 ft. candles needed in typing, afd layout, etc. 

Needed to elimi^^ate toxic (darkroom) or offensive odors 

(Inks, paints, thinners, etc.) 

Outlets desirable every 6 ft. around room 

VJi remold outlets around the perimeter are preferred 

Highly desirable in reference area and right hand side of lat) 

up to and including photo studio. Could be used in most of lab, 

but would be a liability in printing or other "messy areas." 

Safety precautions should be exercised in all areas at all times. 

Goggles should be used in the darkroom. 

Needed for overall supply storage of laboratory; student storage 
for uncompleted a'ctivities and personal belongings while in lab; 
aprons and protective fcoverings for use in photographing, pnntinq, 
and mimeographing sections. 



Size: 

Lighting: 

Ventilation: 
Eiectri city: 
Carpeting: 

Safety: 

Storage Areas: 
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CLUSTERS: 



bjSINESS/OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB 
BUSINESS & OFFICE^ DISTRIBUTION & MARKETING AND COMMUNICATIONS & MEDIA 
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Storage 



Ad 
Design 



Duplicating 
Mimeographing 

Printing 



Silk- 
sciceening 

Block 
Printi ng 



Typing 



GENERAL 
WORK 



Data Processing 
Calculating 

Addi ng 

Cash Register 




Radi o/TV 
Announcing 



AREA 



Merchandise Checkout 
Checkwriting 

Wei ghing 

Merchandise Display 
Ad Layout 

Bulleti.n Board 



Dictal 
Recepti( 

Proofreading ^ 
Fi ling 

Mail Sorting 
& 

Weighing 



Tele-trainer 



Bulletin Board 



r 



Reference Area 





Bookshelves 



BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB 



CLUSTERS: BUSINtSS AND OFFICB 

DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 
o COMMUfllCATIONS AND MEDIA 



SUGGESTED FURNITURE AND FACILITIES: 



1. Typing tables (5) (acLj-Ustable) 

2. Tables (3) 36"x42"x96" or 4-6 trapezoidal tables 
• 3. Round tables 72" diameter (.2) 

4. Storage cabinet 24"x96"x96" (2) 

*5. Teacher's desk (T) 

6. Storaqe cabinets v;/counter top 24"xl44" (1) 

7. Wall cabiftfrt-s-"]-§"xl44" 

8. Storage cabinets w/counte/r & sink 30"x96" (1) 

9. Switchboard tele-trainer /48"x48" (1) 

10. Bulletin Boards (wall) 4f"x96" (3) 

11. Showcase w/sliding glass/ doors (ceiling to wall) 48"x24"xl0' (1) 

12. File cabinets &"x30" {j drawer) (2) * 

13. BooKcase (1/2 vJSll) w/?|anted shelves (2). «. regular shelves (2) 72'x24 (1) 
'14. Appropriate seatinq I ^ , . . 

'!5. Ample electrical outletk or approximate 40' - 1' space wire mould strips 

^16* Darkroom w/safoty light(s, sink & water, base and wall storage approximately 

5'xF'x wall hpiaht or 8' - (optional) 

H7. Record! rq sludrb ^ soj|d proof, approximately 5'x8' - electrical outVets, 

worktable aifd approprike lighting - (optional) 

18. Periodical rack ■ . 

19 Poriable bookcase/di vipers 

*not to be. purchased by Stito 
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BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB' • 

J 



CLUSTERS: BUSINESS AND OFFICE 

DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 
COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 

MAJOR EQUIPMENT TO BE CONSIDERED: 

1. Cash register 

2., Spirit duplicator 

3/ Manual typewriters X 4-6) 

4. Adding machines (2) " , 

5. Offset machine 

6. Shorthand machine 

7. Calculator 

8. Camera 

9. Enlarger \ 
10. Mannequin 

n. Checkwriter 

12. Dictating machine 

13. , 'Scales - Postage/grocery 

14. 'stencil duplicator 

15. . Keypunch or simulator — - * . 

16. Cartridge type teaching machine 

17. Printing press & accessories 

18. Video came'ra & recorder 

19. TV monitor 

20. Duplicating cabinet 

21. Sound on slide equipment 

22. Audiovi5U|^ equipment, if not available from other departments, such as: 

16 mm sound projector 
' 8 mm projector • * 
^trip/slide projector 
Tape & record players 
Audiovisual movable stands 
Overhead projector 

SMALL EQUIPMENT TO BE CONSIDERED 

1 . Styli (for stencils) 

2. Si Ikscreen frame 

3. Credit card charge machine 

4. Cassette player (only) 

5. Cassette recorder 

6. Pliers 

7. Assorted screwdrivers 

8. Staplers 

9. Rulers 

10. Scissors • 

11. Tape dispensers 

12. Soap dispensers 

13. Photo developing trays 

14. Card files - 3x5 or 4x6 
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BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LAB 



, . CLUSTERS: BUSINESS AND -OFFICE 

DISTRIBUTION' AND MARKETING 

. . - • COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 

'• LIST OF. POSSIBLE SUPPLV NEEDS : . ' 

'l* Cash register tape 

2. Play mojiey - bills & c^ms 

3. AddincKrndchine/tape * 

4. Stmulited groceries 

5. As'sort^ materials ff)r displaying 
6* Lettering^guides 

' 1. Stenrrrr^ 4b7 ^ 

• 8- Correction Fluid # 

^; Spirit master units (several color^s) * 

10.. -Stencil illustrations f , 

^ lU " StencVl protector cavers 

12. Stenci>*file folders 

13* Mimeo ink 

• 14. Manila folders 

15. Canary second sheets 

16 • Mimeo paper 

17. Duplicating paper 

18. Copy or tracing paper 
"9, Fi le. cards with indexes 

V 20. Junior high typing manuals 

21. Sample charge booklets 

22- Sample off ice Torms • 

23/ Sample order blanks . 

24. Block, printing equipment •& materials 

25l Photographic film & supplies 

26. Carbon paper 

27. A-Z fl^e guides 

28- Numeric file guides 

29. Cassette tapes 

30. Saiilple^deposit slips 

31. Sample checks 

32. Tool for pulling paper (keypunch) 

33. Keypunch cards 

34. Cartridges , {teaching' machine) 

^ 35. 61u6 ' • • --^^ 

36. MagiC markers* 

37. - Typing erasers 

38. Ta<:ks 

39. Tape-mask inq 8. transparent' 

40. Batteries for cassette 

41. Pins 

' 42. Duplicating soap (for.hands) . 
' "43. Pencils' 

44. Sound on slide Cartridges 



45. Wachine instructiort cartridges 

46r Ribbops for machines 

47. 'Duplicator fluid 

48^ Appropriate inks 

- 49. Telephone directories * 

50. Poster paints 

51. Paint bnushes 

52. Poster paper ^ 

53. Silkscrfien film &^supplies 
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PROTOTYPE 



Teacher Information 
Sheet 



ACTIVITY: Filing (Office) 

CLUSTER: Business and Office Occupations 



PURPOSE: 
APPROACH: 



EQUIP, S 
.MATERIALS: 



EVALUATION: 



Students will explore som6 &f, the varied systems of filing different 
forms, materials or documents as typically used in an "office." 

This learning package is designed for use of students requiring 
minimal teacher assistance. Poor readers are likely to recjuire varying 
amounts of assistance from the teacher or peei*s^ (Non-readers will re- 
quire a different method of information presentation or an activity more 
appropriate to their entry level skills.) 

All students should complete the introduction, preview. Pre- test. 
Activities 1-4 and Post-test. 

Activities 5 and 6 are'^tional for those students' whose interests and 
abilities exceed those of the group. Further resources, audiovisual 
niaterials, and etc., may be used for vertical or horizontal expansion 
and/or enri chment. ^ 

The attached Learm ng.Activi ty Package is predicated on specific entry 
level skills in the cogni ti ve and psychomotor domains. The evaluation 
procedure may^ indicate affective changes in some students.. 



File drawer, file box, check file or box 

CQograohic expanding file or geographic file guides 

Packet of names of school perst}nnel 

Pack'et of key puncn cards 

Packet of cancelled checks 

Packet of job titles 

Packet of Eastern Seaboard city names 

Packet of random personal names 



Student progress in exploratory programs should be evaluated constantly 
although it is not recommended that students receive grades. Specific 
knowledge or skill of job performance in all phases within each cluster 
is not expected to be uniform for each student. Rather it is expected 
that perhaps each student might acquire varied levels of cognitive and 
psychomotor learnifig according to individual interests^, desires and 
needs. Therefore, a grading system designed to measure uniform perfor- 
mance from all students is unreasonable and dysfunctional. It should 
be expected that all students-^i 11 learn enough to make appropriate^ 
elective decisions for future Educational- progress. 
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( Prototype - continued) 



LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKAGE 



CLUSTER: 
OCCUPATION: . 
ACTIVITY: 
INSTRUCTIONS: 

INTRODUCTION: 



PREVIEW; 



Business and Office Occupations^ 
File Clerk 

Experiences In Different Methods Of Filing 

Complete pre- test and ask teacher for Filing LAP. You are to 
complete Activities 1.2.3. & 4. You may complete Activities 5 
and 6 if you wish. 

The correct and appropriate method of filing is very important to 
the efficient operation of any kind of business. This includes fuch 
broad areas of employment as manufacturing, selling, education, law, 
flfedicine and etc. Filing is also important to the home, family and 
each individual as it relates to personal records such as income, 
social security, banking records, birth certificates, deeds, insur- 
ance policies and other important docunents and materials. 

Are you familiar with some of the systems of record filing? Have 
you assisted at school or home in any system of filing? Do you 
feel that you have personal information, docisnents or materials 
that you should file? What materials does some member of your 
family file? Do you think thai you would like a job where part 
of your responsibility was filing? 
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PRE^TEST ; Answef the following: 

1. Ust as many systems of filing as you can think of. 



2. When filing companies or individuals by name, they are filed 

3. Cancelled checks are generally filed 

.4. A .letter from John J. Smith should be filed behind the ^file guide, 

5. Letters from John A. Adams and John Lassiter Adams are to be filed. Which one 
is filed in front of the other? ^ 

6. Ninety per cent of all filing is ^• 



4.) 
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AaiVITY 1: Filing names of school personnel in file drawer 

Using a pack.t of names of school personnel artd'a'file tiraweri 

1. File names according to the'last nam^ (brTfit^^ first), 
behind the correct letter guide. 

2. Be SMre to arrange t^je nafies in alp^fjbetK.?! order within 
each letter guide. " 

ACTIVITY 2: Fili ng nameM^T^^ographlc file..,,^^ . .^^^ 

Jfetng^eographic expanding Hie br file drlwer and a packet 
^'-of names of cities on eastern seaboard: . ,„^,, 

1. File the names of cities with the.corresponfipg states on^_.., „ 
the eastern seaboard. ' ' ' 

2. File the cities behi n'd the correfct State Quiife. 

3. Be sure to arrange th^ hames of lities in alphabetical orde.- 
within each letter guid^., . ,:, : 

ACTIVITY 3: Filing key punch cards ' 

Using a packet of key punch cards and a file box:' 

1. File the names in the box; flVej provided behin^ the correct 
letter guide. 

2. Be sure to arrange the names in alphabetical order within 
each letter guide. 
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AaiVITY 4: 



Filing canceled checks by number 



ACTIVITY 5: 



Using a canceled check file (numeric) and a packet of canceled 
checks: 

1. File the checks in front of the guides which have been classi- 
fied by number (10 checks in each file), 

2. Be sure to put the checks in exact; numerical order within each^ 
guide so that the first check is #5680 fo^low^'ng in exact number 
order to the very la<5t check #5889. 

Now take post-test! If you desire, complete Activities 5 and 6. 

Filing job titles 

Using an expanding file or file drawer and a packet of job titles: 

1. The file that you are about to do is a subject file. 

2. File the job titles under the correct subject area.. (You will 
find s^me that could go in more than one subject.) 

3. File the job titles in front of the correct subject file. 

4. Be sure to arrange the names in alphabetical ^rder within 
each subject file. 



1 
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Indexing :nd filing personal names 

Using an expanding alphabetical file or file drawer and a packet 
of personal names: 

1. File the names, indexing them as you file. Refer to hints 
below: 

a. Use last names. 

b. If the last names are the same, use the first names; for 
example, Alfred Adams comes before E«rl Adams. 

c. If the first names are also the same, use the middle names; 
/ for example, Alfred Eugene Doan comes before Alfred George 

Ooan. 

d. Put initials before names that begin with the same letter; 
for example, J. C. Allen comes before John C, Allen. 

e. If Or. and Sr. follow two names that are alike, the Jr. 
comes first; for example, C. B. Jones, Jr., comes before 
C. B. Jones, Sr. 

f. A hyphenated last name is considered one work; for example, 
Hall-Quest. 

g. A last name with a prefix is considered one work; for 
example, MacDonald. 

2. File the names in front of the correct file guide. 

3. Be sure to put the^Tli]^^* (n alphabetical order within the letter 
guide. 

\f 

When you feel you are ready, ask your teacher to review what you have 
done and give you the post-test. This should helo you to understand 
the activities you have completed and why they were included. 

(Pre-test and post- test may be the same.) 
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CiuSTLR. SUSINL'SS AND OFFICE ICCUPATIONS 

Possible Units of Insti^uction (Activities) 

1 Proper use of the telephone (borrow a tele-trainer). 

2 Fill out an lOvoae p/acticing Catalog sales. 

3. Operate a rash register ,1. , ' 

4. Operate an adding machine w-j4--^- 

5. Operate a calculator 

6. * Operate a duf)) neater 

7 Operate a muneoqfaDh *'\ 

8* Operate a typewriter. 

9. Count change 

10 Write check:, us nig theckwrite'. 

11. Use a dictating iriachine (or cassette recorder) 

12 Operate data pj^ocei;Sing equipment* 

13. Iranbcribing dLtivilies. 

14 Bookkeeping procedure activU'ses. 

15 Prepdre carbof uvt^ier 

16 Filing {alpncibet n y , numerically) 
17. Uve of depo-ii^ >.*ps, passoooks 

18 Shorlhdnd a.t^v'ties 

19^. Set up a mtk '.rif k :i.necKng, savings, investments). ^ 

20 Set up a r .i- . 

21 . Fieid tr ip, t j ,3? ot ' ice ^ 

22. Games locc m , . 

2j Resou'.e pec.j' ' ^ei.!:ed .a^eers 

24 Want dds {iuv^ ^.li up.ru ghs related to cluster) 

25 Make a bi* ! t. us w d , 

26, Type d leite^ ' .:,f>:^b lorii] ^block, aidqified block, etc ). 
27 ^ Ro^e pjay 't'C^j' ^nv-,t rtjce^ving calle-^s 

26 ^yP^ ('-"^ r^'.''''/ fjocja.eni with cOver 
29 Do a fe-.unt 'An^r -m-. ,ju'S.;.t 

30^ Make a a-a.^' -nl ^ ^c...r jrades 

31 U:> ruj ^ua. ^t]' . f , p a profit and loss statement (pe^sonaO ' 

3.^ Us:nq tne ^i.. '.^r^j iyuem, Vke a student directory 

J3 Us'fK! the -]-'_ Hi t^iin-; system, make a student directory (streets, etc.) 

34 Set up a/! «j 1 ^ ' . ' • * or tjce printing your own stamps and making your 

own enve i ^ 'P- 

35. Clean a L / ,; jv.f * 

36 Chan^je ^-o. . ' ■•w'.iuf, calculator or * adding machine. 

3/\ Drovv r^o)' .r ^. :t]-^ pidctng turnaure in functioning, practical manner 

38 Ass^qr? s*u«l^"^ ' ' ■ ■ ira^sroo^n ^receptionist 

39- OpCcii^^ 1 * • " -^^'i 



CTWTER: COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA 
-Possible Units of Instruction (Activities) 



1. Gather news about the school , edit for class paper. 

2 Write a technical article for class paper. 

3. Take photograph, develop rilm, prepare for half-toning and printing. 

4. Operate an offset pr^ss or duplicator. 
* 5. Prepare a master for above. 

6. Make personalized note pad - using all essential processes. 

7. Rebind a book. 

8. Visit a print snop> lithography lab and/or photo lab. 

9. Gather news, record on cassette and play for class as part of radio program. 

10 - V-isU a 1 V. station 

11 .'VlVU Western Union 

\Z Visit a two-way communication shop. 

13 Visit the telephone company - operator position, control office, plant equipnient. 

14. Operate a credit card charge machine. 

15 Take a group photograph of class, develop negative, make enlargements and 

- several contact prirjts. 

>6 Take a photograph of an unusual scene - develop and print. 

1/ Set in type your na^re, address, etc., for your personal card in a composing stick, 

Ui Ji'st^fy type, procr, lock, prepare, make ready and print 50 cards. 

»9. Rote play placing of long distance calls using dummy telephone or tele-trainer. 

20 Make p^oer 

21. Make an original design and transfer to li Jeum block for block printing. 

22. Make you*^ ov/n Christmas cards using silkscreen, block print, etc^, procesT.'^ 
Zi Destgn c^ass or sch:ol emblem to silkscreen on student's teeslrlfts. 

24 MaKG a telephone dire^tcy of class members and print for eacK student. 

ci Make a t>^onspa^rency 

20. Run a p^^ojector 

2/ Plan d church bulletin for following week, 

23 Set up an appointment book for a doctor 

29 Arronge dppo.ntment ledger for a beauty shop with several operators. 

30. lime students doing certain jobs - similar to a time and motion study. 

31 Vis>t a ^lommerc ia i bank o>^ federal reserve bank. 

32 Complete a simplified state or federal income tax return. 

33 F^li out charge card app^cations. 

34. Prendre a bulletin board using example of different kinds of credit slips. 

36 Prepare an exhibit of bills received in home which have been keypunched. 

36 Proorread for spelling and grammatical errors in boss's letters. 

37. Make a petty cash report 

38 Form ao assembly line and collate pages, 

39 Do an expense report for a traveling salesman, 

40 • Operate a thermal copy machine. 

41 Make chart showing how to change type setting for typing stencil. 

42 P^epa^e a skit on a good interview and a bad one. 

43. Be a store mdnager. Explain to a new sales clerk what her duties will be. 

44. Visit a computer center. 

45 Operate a stenotype luachine. 

46. Make up memo from boss to employees - (Ex: office party, insurance notices) 

47. Ab secretary, sort mall for boss. 

48 Compute deduction from payroll check. 

49. Type business forins. 

O 50 Work at a motel desk; check people in and out. 
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CLUSTER: MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
Possible Units of Instruction (Activities) 



!• Operate a cash register. 

2. Create a counter and window display. 

3. Operate a mock>etai1 store (logging, marketing, stocking, weighing). 

4. "*esign, rake and market a product, 

5. v.rcMte an advertisement layout for newspaper, ani/zr magazine. 

6. Mooel Qd relents. 

7. Make a bi llboard sign. 

8. MdKe a floral arrangement for a customer ! a 

9. Do packacie wrapping. 

10. Make bows for packages. 

11. Design a oackage. 

12. „ Write advertisement slogans for products. 

13. " Prepare comriercials for radio and TV. 

14. Handle a catalog sales invoice. 

15. Inventory goods in mock retail store. ^ 

16. Roleplay salesrnanship techniques. 

17. Field tnos to a grocery store, department store, etc. 
'v^. Design and ma^p out a gift certificate. 

I?. Inventory suppnes in the classroom. 

Roleplay automobile salesman (obtain brochure on fcvorite cars from dealer). 
. ! . Hold an auction. 

Roleplay person obtaining a car loan from bank - collateral, salary, savings, etc. 
t'j. Weigh letters or packages and determine cost for mailing. 
>4. Weigh produce selling for Z9t a pound and calculate cost. 

25. Prepare canpaign for school homecoming game. Red Cross drive, etc. 

26. Have a mock or real "After Christmas Sale," "White Sale," or "End of Sunwer Sale." 

27. Analyze a window display. 

28. Invite resource speakers to talk about setting up a corporatiofi. 
Prepare a list nf supplies and cost for a concession stand. 

30. As a delivery rran, plan shortest routes for delivery. Use city map. 

31 . Visit a oaper plant. 

. 22. Create ad layout tor school newspaper. 

33. prepare inventory of equipment in room. 

34. Desivjn a "give away' (Ex.: sticker, memo pad, etc.) for a company's advertising 

depart:Tient. 

35. ^lan a route for a traveling salesman. Use his list of customers to file 

qeographically . 

36. Using yellow pages of telephone directory, prepare a prospect list for a salesman. 

37. Design price :.necial signs (or leaders) for market* drugstore* etc. 

38. Visit a trade show. 

39. How to figure sales tax - tax rate charts, pencil and paper method. 
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ENV I RONMENTAL OCCUPATIONS 




Agri -Business & Natural Resources 




Marine 
Science 






Hospital ity & 
Recreation 




Environmental 
Control 



FACILITIES 



EQUIPMENT 



MATERIALS 



ACTIVITIES 



V. 



ENVIRONMENTAL OCCUPATIONS EXPLORATORY LABORATORY 
SUGGESTED LQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS LIST 



Introduction 



Suggestions for ec^li^^t, materials, and'physical facilities needed 
for equipping and conducjiftji ^activities around occupations in the •clusters 
grouped under the laborato^. #ntiti^d "Lnvironmental Occupations*' are 
presented in the following, pi^g^s . .^The clusters included in this laboratory 
are Aj[ri-Business and Natural^ Res - ^ces , L:j<yironmental Control , Marii'l^ Science ^ 
arid t^ospital|ty ayd Recreation" T;: 

Page two includes a Suggested physical g^an and physical facilities for 
the Environment^^ -Occupations Laboratory, ^'r^ormation and plans on pagers 
three and four relate to a Greenhouse structure whicli is needed to enhance 
the opportunities for student activities in the horticultural area for the 
AgrirBusiness j^d Na|:ural Resources cluster. , - ^ 

The list of materials and equipment deemed desirable for conductijig 
activities within the clusters is considered flexible as neexls change for 
the laboratory. Some materials would be expected to be interchanged between 
other laboratories or could perhaps be borrowed. Teacher initiative, ^ 
improvising, i orrowing, and various- other techniques to acquire materials 
and equipme^.i is encouraged Much of the equijsment anil materials listed 
may be found in agriculcural supply catalogs. Other lAaterials and equipment 
(some free) may often be secured from the following agencies: 

County extension. Chairman (Extension 4-H Bulletins) 

Soil Conservkt ion -Service (Federal and Local} Booklets * 
. Forestry Service (State and Local) 
Wildlife Commission (State and AreaJ 
Commercial Fisheries (State) 
N- C. Department of Agriculture (State) ^ 

(Source of soil boxes, -eed germination, f^ped regulations, grading ' ^ 
of farm products) 

N C Department of Labor 

(Labor regulations legarding occupations) 

A prototype foi lowing a specific format ha^ been used to develop a learning 
activity package titled, "^sing Road Maps to F4an Vacation Routes" It is. 
included on pages 5-iO 'ind is an- example )f what may be don<^ to develop other 
leai^ing activuy packages r t om the list jf suggested activities on Pages 11-16 
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SUGGESTED PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Legend • 

a-magazine rack 18" X 138" 

b-tool cabinet 30" X 132" 

c- counter top/w^rk area/cabinets 

underneath 30"\X 141" 
d-area work tabl^ 54" X 66" 
e-teaoier desk 36" 48" 
f-storage closet 360" X 96" 
g-sink 36" X 42" 
h-book shelf 18" X 312" 
i-storage cabinets 18" X 186" 
j -counter w/sink 30" X 192" 
k -movable screen 
1-filing cabinet w»16" 1»24"^ 
m- Black Board 144" 

Bulletin Board 



Scale l/8"=r 
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CLUSTERS: 

Agri-Business S Natural Resources 
Environmental 'C4ontTol 
Tfarlne Science 

Hospitality 5 Recreation ^ 



SUGGESTED GREENHOUSE INFORMATION 

k greenhouse is recognized as an important facility for providing opportunitieij 
|or tm Environmental Occupations Exploratory Laboratory and especially for 
the Agri-Business and Natural Resources Cluster, Therefore, each school should 
consider the possibilities for providing a greenhouse. The general cost range of 
a 14' X 14* or 14' ,X 18' fiberglass greenhouse with ventilation fans, heating 
equipment, and tenqperature controls along with other installation costs will 
approximate $1,000 to $1,500 depending upon the amount of work absorbed by the 
local school or administrative '^iv. 



Suggested Bill of Materials for Greenhouse (14' X 20'): 

Silis: 68 Linear ft. 2'' X @ 3U . $ 2i.08 

Plates: 68 Linear ft. 2" X 4'' @ 20i ' . 13.60 

Purlines: 68 Linear ft. 2" X 4'» 2Qi 13,60 

Studs: ^ 270 Linear ft. 2»» X 4" @ 20* ^ 54.00 

Rafters: 220 Linear ft. 2" X 4'* ^ lOi 44,00 
Ridgeboafd 5 

.Bracing: 130 Linear ft, V X.4'» e 10* 13.00 

Door (Aluminum) 3' X 6' . 25.00 



Fib erglass : 

Ends and Slides: 32*pcs (26" X 6') 

Gabies: 6 pes (26" X 6') > 856 Sq. ft. @ 27* 231.12 



Roof: 20 pes (26" X 10') 




\ 

^Estimated Cost $4li.40 



\ 

^Excludes: , iieatin'" Unit 



Exhaust fan and Shutter 
Wiring and Plunbing 

Bolts, nf 's and fiberglass accessories 
Concrete tooting 



\ 

\ 

\ SUGGESTED GREENHOUSE PLAN 




Note: (I) Ml wood should be treated. 

(2) iTic foundation footing should \be, prepared with concrete. 
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PROTOTYPE 
(Sample) 



ACTIVITY: 
♦ CLUSTER: 
PURPOSE: 

APPROACH: 



EQUIPMENT, 
MATERIALS, 
AND RESOURCE 
MATERIALS: 



EVALUATION: 



Using Road Maps to Plan Vacation Routes 
Hospitality and Recreation 

Students will explore the techniques of a road map to plan 
travel between departure and destination points in the most 
economical way. In addition, the student will be able to 
figure gas mileage and other problems involving travel, 

Thii activity is prepared for students who will require 
limited help from the teacher. Students who are poor 
readers may require additional help from the teacher or 
from other students who are faster readers « 

PRE-TEST ^ 

PAPER AND PENCIL 

RULER 

Road map of North and South Carolina by the American Oil Co. 
1972 North Carolina Travel Syrvey: An Economic Analysis, 
Published by Travel and Promotion Division, Department of 
Natural and Economic Resources, Raleigh, N. C. 

Exploratory activities are not to be graded, but student 
progress is to be evaluated continuously* 5^^ecific knowledge- 
or skill related to the performance of a job is not expected 
to occur. However, the teacher will want to provide adequate 
guidance based on an informal evaluation of how the student 
♦s progressing in understanding t^he nature of the work,, the 
skills, attitudes, and values that must be developed by workers 
in order to sequence future learning activities. .The informal 
evaluation will also suggest the development of additional 
learning activities and teaching materials. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY VXCKAGl 



Hospitality lind Recreation 

Traveling Clerk 
(D.O.T. 237.168) 

Using Road Maps to Plan Vacation Routes 

You will complete the PRE-TEST your teacher will give you. 
(Yon need not worry if you do not know the answers to all 
the items. The purpose of this learning activity is to 
recognize what you do not know and then learn the unknown.) 

Do activities 1, 2, 3, 4. and 5. 

When you have completed all activities ask the teacher to let 
you take the POST-TEST. 

The occupation of a traveling clerk is an important one. 
The traveling clerk must plan routes to assist the vacationer 
to travel those highways that include points of service, 
historical and other interests that the vactioner has 
requested. Highway numbers should be clearly indicated and 
detours , marked and alternate routes suggested. Travel time 
and mileage between poiivts to be covered each day as well 
as the indicated highway speeds allowed is important information 
that should be provided the vacationer. Other irrformation the 
traveHng clerk may provide rs rest stop locations^ parks, 
restaurants, and motel accomodations and locations. The 
enjoyment you have on your vacation may very well rest with 
the traveling clerk's efficiency. 

Woi Id you like to take a two-week vacation? Where would you 
go? What would you like to see? Where could you get 
assistance to plan your route? What would the expense of the 
trip be? The cost of the' automobile expense? Would State 
and Federal parks be places you may like to visit? What 
other questions \vOuld you want to ask? 

Questions in the above paragraph are stated in a way that 
indicates you would be planning and going on a vacation 
yourself. Perhaps you will; however, as you work through 
this learning activity you should evaluate the experience 
in terms of wfiat your likes and dislikes would be if you 
were doing this for other people jn a part-time or full-time 
c-mp Inypu^nt posi t i on . 



PRE-TEST (Use the attached map to answer the following) 
Answer the following in minutes or less. 



1. How far is it from AsheviUe, North Carolina to Anderson, South 
Carolina? miles 

2. On the rr-^p, a straight line from Charlotte to Columbia is approxi- 
mately ^ 1/2 inches long. How many miles is this? (You may use 
your map for information) _^ miles 

3. How far is it from Saiuord to Tramway? miles 

4. The direct mileage (as the crow flies) from Charlotte to Durham 

is , The highway mileage is . How 

much further is it to drive that than to fly? , miles. 

5. If Mr, Jones gets 16 miles per gallon of gas, how many gallons will 

he use in driving from Raleigh to Gastonia? (to the 

nearest gallon) 

6. The largest city in North Carolina is Charlotte. The largest in 
South Carolina is Columbia, How many more people live in Charlotte 
than in Columbia? 
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ACTIVITY. 1: Finding cities and towns on maps 

Find the city and town index. The first town listed for 
North Carolina is Aberdeen. Out to the side of Aberdeen 
you see C-6. Can you locate Aberdeen using this code? If 
\ so, go on to Activity U. If not, complete this activity. 

Looking down the left edge of the map you see A through H. 
Across the top the numbers 1 through 10. Find C and 6. 

Move across from C and down from 6. Aberdeen is located in 
the area where these lines cross. Can you find it? if not, 
get help from your teacher or a classmate. 

Just for fun, pick out several other cities or towns and find 
them on the map. 

ACTIVITY 2: Locating distances using the mileage chart 

Using the mileage chart can you find how far it is from 
Greensboro to Charleston? If so, go on to the next activity. 
If not, complete the following. 

On the P^ixcage chart, look down the column on the side until 
you locate Greensboro. Now look across the top until you 
find Charleston. If you drew a line straight across from 
Greensboro and down from Charleston, they would cross at 278 • 
' This tells you it is 278 miles from Charleston to Greensboro* 

Understand? If not, call your teacher or get help from a 
classmate . 

Find the distances between the following places? 



Burlington and Concord. miles 

Asheville and Elizabeth City. miles 

High Point and FayetteviUe. miles 

Orangeburg and Greenwood. miles 

Roanoke Rapids and Greenwood. miles 



See if you can locate all of the cities namd^d above on 
the map. 

ACTIVITY 3: f ind distances of piacc-s not named in the mileage chart. 

'(.'an you toil hoi^ far it \< from "Sanford to Tramway? From 
Sanford to Milm^tun? if so, on to the next activity. 
If not, complete the f^)lio^^^ie.. 

Find Sanford and find Iramvsay. Do you see a number printed 
very ii):ihtly hctweon the towns" Is that number v^? This means 
that it ^ iiiih'S distance from Snnford to Tramway. 

I ind S'lnford an-l find !^i 1 i ini^^ton . If you look closely you 
will find a red arrow or tiart pointed at each of these towns- 
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Printed on the line representing the highway between Sanford 
and Lillington, you will find a red 24. This means that it 
is 24 miles 'from Sanford to -l.illington. 

Now find out how far it is between the following places: 

1 

Sanford and Gulf. miles 

Gulf and Goldston. miles 

Goldston and Mt . Vernon Springs. miles 

,Mt. Vernon Springs and Siler City. . miles 

What is the total mileage of the above? miles 

How far is it from Sanford to Siler City according to the' red 
number between the darts? miles 

Reading the red numbers how far is it from Siler City to 

Asheboro? m^les. From Asheboro to Lexington? 

miles. What is the total distance from Sanford to 
Lexington? miles. 

ACTIVITY 4: \pplying the knowledge you have learned about reading a map 

Mr. Adams, a salesman, drove the following route one week. 
He left his home in Charlotte and drove to Columbia where 
he spent Monday night. On Tuesday, he drove on to Asheville. 
On Wednesday, he made calls in Winston-Salem, High Point, 
and Greensboro in that order. On Thursday, he went to 
Raleigh and was back home again by Thursday night. How many 
miles did Mr. Adams travel between cities during the week? 

miles 



If Adams checks his odometer and determines that he drove a 
total of 714 miles, how much driving did he do within the 
cities he visited? 

mi Ics 



If Adams determined that he got 15 miles per gallon cf gas, 
how many gallons did he use Ciownd off to nearest whole 
gallon)'? 

mi Ics * 



If gasoline cost him an avcrav»o of 38.9<r per gallon, how much 
did he pay for tht uas he used? 

n\ ] OS 

\ 

< I 

Deteni)Lnc as accurately as you cari how far Adams would have 
traveled if he could hnve moved ]n a perfectly straight line 
between oa^h of the cities. 

mi 1 ^s 
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ACTIVltY 5: Planning a vacation trip 

Plan a direct vacation route with Raleigh as a departure and 
destination point. Include the following sites: Blowing 
Rock, Beech Mountain, Grandfather Mountain, Clingmans Hor^e, 
Chimney Rock, and Southern Pines. 

How many miles was_ it? miles 



YOUR jTEACHER mS THE ANSWFRS TO ALL THESE PROBLEMS . WHEN YOU ARE READY TO 
CHECK THEM, ASK THE TEACHER FOR THE ANSWER SHEET. 



POST-TEST 

ivhen you feel that you are ready, ask your teacher for the post-test. The 
post- test will help you see if you have understood the activities you have 
completed. (The post-test may be the same as the pre-test.) 



u 



SUGGLSiLU \L\i\'in iliLnb FOR i.NVikDN>iENTAL OCCUPATIONS LABORATORY 



the list of activities that follow are suggested and is not ail inclusive 
for any of the v: In,-?! crs hnv u onmentai Occupations Laboratories. It is 
often debatable as to which acti vityc-may be specifically in one cluster, and 
it is highly r .^sibie that the activity may fit into aJiother cluster just as 
well, It IS recommende 1 that each instructor in each laboratory be aware of 
this situation so as to avoid having the same activity attempted iti two 
different- laboratories Furthermore, each activity should be weighed in terms 
of the "v-riteria fv)r Selecting Expioratoiy Activities** established by the 
Occupational LxDloration section which read as follows' 

1. Ihe activity simulates the performance of a typical job taStk, 

2. The activity simulates the skills tha^ may be developed in 
high sv.hooI offerings 

3.. inc activity provides occupational infoimation. 

4 The activity provides an opportunity for students to appraise 
themselves in relation to present- and future educational 
opportunities as weil as to jobs in the world of work. 

A^:i-Business and Natural Resources Cluster 

Take a soil Sxjnpie ^ 
Prepare a seed bed for seeding a lawTi, 

Lxamine "uha^-'s if^ a bag of fertiliser'* fExample 10-10-10) 
Read a ?3il sample report 

Visit* and observe .icti^ ities m the soil testing, laboratory in Raleigh (N. C. 

Department of Agri'uituiei 
Uati'h a d^Tivmst rjt" lOTi by Sv^meone using a soil testing kit. 
Unserie how i stitt seed inspector checks seed for purity. 
Observe a ^ta*- inspe.^-v-" checking feed for content, 

i ond'. A t r' " i ^ r 1 ,.1 ^ i ' . 

Prepare a v ; s r r ^h^'^i . i ti^:" ia.s it one of the following: 

i oh U , « t . '■ ■! 

t St. 1 ! ' .< ^^ - " * ^- ' ^ 

htc 

^ IS It nid ' ^ ^_ i > 4 tCL'd »ni I 1 

ou"^ « • : ' ^ ' i: - I ( i' re Ml i'f'ea 
onJuv^ if) ^ '' ' * -'luU p'^ni growtii ^< different plant growing media, 

paro a r i v: ' Sispl^i/ 

(olU.-t^ I 1". . ' ^ unt -,-5 is :m Tet'd 

Grade \iiftt^ ' v^^^ ' ji^ u on , roni, cm)! g^^Jln, etc, 

Planf 'Utt - ' "-L^Js jpof^pnatc dtptb.s 

Fii.d, :;K"j;r^: : . »■ ^ - : i ^li'^itl^^n. 

->itt and p Ji, 1 ' ji 1.1^ io: miner Uh» stones 

F^repire a ^ it. -^.'o-ving tfir., .mg 

I'repare i ^ .i,>*'^ ^ . -l^-^.'.ir.g ei ^-^li-n *'tic^ts 

Prepire i s.o' • .-wt.-! strip .roppmg 

Cross p.>i 1 1 ■! ! w r. 

screen soil t :m'o pjr... it i^i.cs 

Conduwt a p-ant' ^.-i i mat ion e\pc{i?nent 
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Conduct a hydroponi: e;<:j;err-ient for growing plants. 



Hatch eggs m an incubator. 
Grade eggs by weight 
Candle eggs for quality 
Feed baby chicks. 

Prepare for and make a field trip to observe: 

Poultry processing ^ 

Broiler growing 

Laying production (poultry) 

Turkey raising 

Poultry vaccinations 

An animal hospital .(veterinarian) 
Plan and visit a meat procec»sing plant to study activities of employees. 
Plan and visit an abotoir to study activities of employees. 
Plan and visit a'dairv' farm to observe a milking operation. 
Plan and visit a dair/ processing company. 
Make a chart of market beef and swine cuts. 
Prepare and grow an animal for a show. 

Collect l-aves and identify trees. 

Identify 5 or more products made from lumber. 

uetermi7je age of tree« by observing sawed disks f""om trees. 

Use an increment borer to determine age of trees 

Determine age or trees from stumps of trees recently harvested. 

Use a lOij scale to estimate board feet of standing timber. 

Prune dead limbs trcm trees on the school ground. 

Plant a tree. 

Plant tiee seeJlmgs 

Measure the uian-.eter '^i trees with - scale sticks 
Measure the diameter of trees with a tree caliper. 
Mark a bta^d of pines for thinning 

Examine a ccliection of wood samples for the hardness of different woods 

Make a piece Jt plywood 

Make paper tro^ woo J. 

Identify 5 ;ncre disecises of trees 

Identify ircit insects "hat cause 'lamage to trees. 

Ferlii3:ie tiet: c^ccraing to the prescribed methods 

Collect seeds froia Jii"t'ere,it trees 

Describe and iJe:-tity 5 more recommended trees for home landscaping. 
Use tree wound dressing f^r pruned limbs and tree damage wounds. 
Visit a forest nurser>'. 
Observe tho fightir.g of ^ foiest fire 

Plant a seed in a ^'.'iffy starrer. 

Iranspiant plants stdited in a 'Miffy 7'' starter. 

Root cutt ; ngs . 

Plan a fieldtrip t3 observe op?, rations in a Greenhouse. 
Mix-soti h^edia f l » i:^"ttirg plants 
Propogate roses or oth^r plants. 
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Plant a hinging basket. 

Grow daffodil? or other bulbs in pots 

Sterilize a soil media or planting area. 

Prepare a ^lat for planting seed. 

Plant a porch planter. 

Label ornamental plants. 

Air- layer a. rubber plant. 

Transplant-^plants grown in flats to field or into pots. 

.Prepare and plant a garden. 

Weed a garden or a flower bed. 

Prepare rows and set strawberry plants. 

Design landscape plans for a home or ar-school area. 

Prune rose bushes. ^ 
Prune flowering evergreen shrubs. 
Prune grape vines . 

Spray plants with insect and disease control materials. 
Observe effects of different periods of light and darkness on plants. 
Grade different vegeta51es--5weet potatoes, tomatoes, irish potatoes, -cucumbers, 
etc. 

Observe a fruit harvesting operation. 
Calibrate a hand-sprayer. 

Discuss 10 or more insecticide safety rules. 
Root prune a tree, 

pig, oall, and burlap a tree or shj^b, 
X^-^^^fimtifY iO or more annuals used as border flowers. 



Environmental^ Coijt^pol Cluster 

Construct a -fish or animal trap. 
Trap an animal or fish or both. 

Design a ''No Hunting** posted sign and find out regulations for enforcing it5 
intent. 

Learn local game & fishing regulations. 
Plan and make a nature trail. " ^ 

Prepare and start a cricket raising project. . j 
Visit and observe activities in a frog raising farm. 

Make bird feeders..^ * * • 

Make bipi houses. — 

Make biVd feeders from pine cones. 

Make a wpod duck home. " ' • ^ 

Plant anrtual, serecia, and bicolor lespedeza for wildlife food. r~ 
Plant mult;iflora rose for borders and wildlife protection. I 
auild a fi^h reef from tires or other materials . ' 
Make an id^;ntification set of cards from pictures of freshwater fish. 
Visit a museum' to observe poisonous and noa-poijsonous snakes, 
iest drinking water for acidity, mineral content, and pollution. Compare 

these resuKs with tests from stream water. 
Visit a weathejr station to observe what activities the personnel perform. 
Mount a rain guage and record precipitation daily. 
Read a thermometer and record temperature. 
Fertilize a fresh water pond. ^ 
Stock a pond with fish according to kinds and recommendations. 
Bait a rat infested area with rat poison. 
Prepare and start a worm bed in a tub or plywood box. 
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Stock minnows for sale purposes. 
Have students make a barometor. 

Have a person from a civil defense office demonstrate radiation and its 

detection before the class, 
(•ollcct some waste materials and process them into useful products. (I'ixampie; 

Broken glass can be mixed with polyester resin' and molded into paper weights 

or lamp brisos . ) . , 

Locate an eroded aroi cithtr on the school unrounds or nearby and plant^sonc 

tvpe of recommended l^round cover. 
Construct a terrace to prevent erosion. {A sandbox model may substitute.) 
ConstTiict a retaining or restraining wall to preserve the aesthetic value 

.of the school ground. ^ 
Perform an air borne dust test --compare an oiled white cloth in a classroom 

and shop which is left in each for an equal length of time. 
Using the appropriate detection instruments, de^-ermine the amount g^f^unburned 

fuel rscapinq- from chimrieys and automobiles. 
Examine the filters in a swimming pool to observe the amount of residue and 

debris collected. 
.\nalyze water for organisms using the microscope. 
Test various hrai\ds of detergents for the amount of sedimentation. 
Pick a spot in the commiinity that is becoming increasingly polluted and de^i'gn 

a model which will correct the problem. 
Have students engage in an essay contest. Tbe topic might be "How to Utilize 

Junk ^Cars and Improve our Elnv i ronmenf. (An environmental expert should be 

asked to judge the contest.) 
Take a field trip to the Environmental Health Center in the Research Triangle 

Park in Raleigh. 

Have an environmental specialist speak t^ the class about the ecological > 

problems in the immediate vicinity. - ^ 

Conduct a school-wide conte-t to determine which roOm will maintain the »west 

level of pol lut ion . 
Begin a landfill in a badly eroded area. 

Visit a near])v body of water to observe poP ut ion- -part icularly that caused by 

eni;tnes such as mit board motors 
Have a forester talk with students about job opportunities for forest rangers 

and other, conscrvat ion personnel in the forest service. 
.Make a Io^mI environmental survey. 
Conduct a percolation tt*^t of different soils. 
Make a t^^rrar-iuni with live nlans and organisms. 

Visit an ecology center to learn what occupations exist in this area. 

Study how environment affect s .plants and .'•nimals. 

Visit a nu(.iear realtor center. 

Test for radioaet iivi t y with ueiger counter. 

Make an anorroncter. 



Marine Science Cluster 

Make sound in^^s for v^.atcr depths. 
Tie basic knots used for boatnv.: activities. 
Tie basic Knots in preparing fishing equipment. 
Make semaphore fla^s and learn to send messages. 

t.earn rhe Morse Codt> anJ u^e it to send me^saircs by sound or light. 
Make an ^dent if ic it ion* set of cards from pictures of salt water fish. 
Make a list of items Miir_would plite in the first aid kit and keep in a 
' 1 ife boat , 
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>lnkrO a list of rativMis (oincrgency foods) one would prepare to keep in 

life bpats (Ml a ship. 
Scrap© -and steel bru-h a rusty de k or bulkhead, prime with red lead, and 
V fmish'wilh metal paint. ^ * • • 

Prepare a j^iixtuVe 'of fed lead f.M* p.iintin.v^ rusty spots on a steel de<;k. 
Study the meanin^^ of diffc-rent typct> cUid co'lors of buoys used in'channeU 

and other places. 

Learn the inmii of d-fferent horn su^nals used by boats and ships and 
practice these with a buddy. . * 

"Prepare a cvuiversat ion u>lng words used b> seameij. 

Make a fish net il^in^ appropriate knot tying techniques. 

Go fishuu; in- a- nrarbv body of waier* and identify each species of fish 
caught ^ ■ 

Take a field trip to observe shrimping operations. 

Invite a resource person from the \urth, Carol ma Fishing Industries to speak 

to students about ^(fj[nployment opportunities in the industry. 
Build and stock a f i s|^ nursery. 

ilavv; I'^caT ganic^ ward'^n conduct a fish count and also determine the food 
supply. 

Establish bal in^Hnl at{Uvirnim, 

Obseive unusual , mar itiv -^^^^^^ srahorse and •ietermine the difference 

I n \\ i s rae t h od f 5 w i mm i n ^ . 
UiSi'ct fish, cravfiijh.' rMbster. cUc. to determine the difference in body 

^tmcturc ) 

. Prepare- a seafood dinner usin^ as m^ny different products, of the sea as 
possible. 

-{)btain maririo life ecg- from pet shop or fish hatchery and hatch. 
Obtain hydra from local pet shop and observe the reproduction process. 
Process al \ie j^O products such <is meal for cookies, 

Hav<* sow I'ocil scuba divers collect water and plant life at different depths 
^ *^n a. |Vond or lake and ohsorve the differences. 
Make a fishing fly. 

Visit* a pet sh-^p that sells tropical f i,sh and observe the various types of 
\ sea life ^ - * i ' 

Visit a high school Marine science program. 

"Prepkire and .stock a cl^im bed. ^ 
Plan and take a. trip XC^ observe activities in a fish hatchery. 
Pian.<ind taVe a trip to observe activities in a sewage treatment plant. 
Id^Mnlfy small animal^ and plant life in a creek. 

Make plaster of paris prfnts of wild animals in the area and identify them. 
Visit a -->hin \o:l to d^nermine activities performed by the employees. 
Make and i l^nt i r> a ^Iv il c(^:iecMon. 

f|r>j.pi t al ity and Recreation (.'luster 

Plan a visit to ,i ^ nustaip and observe the occupational activities of 
^ the pet spimel . ' , 

Plan a visit to obsei'' t conint^rcial fisheries activities including: fi5hing 

cr^Thbinv,, ovsttM^ pHintinv and/ or d i ug i ni; , dimming, 'Ctc. 
observ- ha rt-t-r bo i t M i i rn; at : pier and discuss the responsibilities with 
the ere..* riT.;mber-.. 

Plan a iavriut for i tn ' 1 . r vMmp including w<iier, lights, waste disposal, 
.ind 'tl\L lo!j^>\h vM f'.' nitV.Vil j-L- v>uth ^ a })ark to study tlu- 
a box f'. it uro^ ^ ^ ' 
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^ ''plan a layout for a conxmunity park including picnic tables, waste ccntro^, 
and control for the natural resources. 
Plan a ski slide in a designated area. ^ , 

Plan a script to use vith the class for conducting a guided tour explaining 
_ - the environmental features of a nature trail or area. 

Visit a golf-course and observe the grounds maintenance activities performed 
by the employees. 

Study ♦andTo^s^jjjerw the activities of a rodeo, horse, livestock, or dog 
• show and listtfre*t)ccupat jons involved, 
' Plan and role play, simulate, and/or conduct a quee.i selection contest for 
^ — one or more of the following: watermelon, soybean, cotton, blueberry, 

peach, strawberry, etc. 
Plan and conduct a watermelon seed spitting contest with the clais. 
Plan and conduct a frog jumping contest with the class. 
Plan and conduct a round robin tournament 'of horseshoe pitching with the 

class. ' 
Plan, demonstrate, and/or conduct a fly casting activity. 
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Equipment 

Transparent ften demonstration 

incubator (1) 
'^^gg scales (1) 
Eg^ candler (1) 
Egg'crader (ij 
Bgg Wsket (1) 
\ Poult3^^. brooder (1) (small) 
poultry feeders (2) 
Veterinary -thermometov (1) 
Electric animal shearing 

clippers 
Animal cage (1) ^ 
Ear n^tchers (1) 
^ Tat toolset (iV' 
-Animal grooming combs and 

brushes (1 each) 
Sail tube (1) 
Soli auger (1) 
$01 1 sieves (Iset) 
SoiJ testing kit (1 ) 
Soil sampling spade [1] 
wSoil classes kit (1) 
Capillary soil water 

demonstration set (IJ 
kO':k collection kit fl) 
Land measure compass (1). 
Povket area scale 
FoJding measuring land wheels (i) 
iOO-foot steel tape (Ij 
^ireenhouse (1) • 
Soil' steri lizer ( 1 j 
Hoes (2) 

Gijvlen rakes (2) 
MAttorks (2 J 
Shovels (2 J 
Axes (2j 
Pitch forks (2) 
Potato forks [2] 
Uoie daggers ( I ; 
" Hatchets (21 ' 
Leaf rakes (2) ^ 
Wheelbarrow (i) \ 
Garden hose (100 ft. 1/2") , 
Spray no^z ie ( i ) i 
(Yclone seeder ilj , 
Long blade transplanting spade (Ij 
Hydroponic Kit (i j 
Long handled buib planter (J j 
Seed flat? foi luiT^ber for 

construct ion J 
i 1/2 gallon capacity sprayer (1 j 
Lopping shears (2) 



Hand i!)runing shears (3) 
Hedge shears (1) 
Pru/iing 

Pole prune rs (1) 
Pole saw (i) 
Bow saw (1) 

Horticulture hand tools (weeder, 

fork, fake, etc.) (1 set) 
Prunilig knives (2) 
'Budding and grafting knive (1) 
Grafting charts (1 Set) 
Indooir Greenhouse (miniature) (1) 
Seed starter (1) 
Vegetable and crop grading 

equjipment (1 each) 
Tree inarking gun (1) j ^ 

Increment, borer (for cross/ sections 

of trees) (1) ' / 

Log rule (1) / 
Log cjalipei (1) ; / 

Log sjcale stick (4) 
Tree lident if ication replicas (1 sety 
Insect net (1) j 
Tnseqt spreading board fl) 
Insect killing jars (1)/ 
Insedt exhibit case (1)1 
Bee hive (complete witl^ frames) (1) 
Bfees 1(5 lbs.) 
Beeo\|iel (2) 
■ Hive jtool (il 
Bee smoker (1) ! 
Bee gloves (2 pairs) 1 
Glass' observation hive 1(1) 
Terrajrium (1) (gallon jugs may be used) 
1'in tub (IJ (for worm rearing) 
Water' testing Sets or ki^ts (1) 
Bioscbpe (1) - ^ ^ 

Microicope (1) 

Sod ecjger (1) (hand or electric) 
Hand lawn mower (1) 
Roto t;iller (1) 
Weighing scales (11(60 lb 
Angle ppout oiler (iJ 
Hammer^ (1 eachj (Tinner^s 
mat-hinist 's , l).ill peen, 
HanH ci^osscut saw (1) 
Har J rijp saw fi) 

Pliers 1(1 each) (electrician siile 
vutt ing pliers, contbination 
plier$, long chain needle nos\ 
pliers) ^ 

Sl t ewiiri.vers (3 e^ch j (Phi 1 1 ips a\ 
legul ar . 
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Soldering copper (1) 
Coping. saw (3) 
iiacKsaw frame (J) 
Indoor thermometer (1) 
Wire strippers (1) 
Magnetic compasses (2j 
Outdoor thermometer (1) 

Rain gauge -(-i-V. _^ 

First aid emergency kit (1) 

Fire extinguisher {I) 

^'.ye goggles (for each student for 

largest class) 
Fiberglass safety hats (2) 
C-clamps (2) 
Bar clamps (2) 
Hand bcrcw- (2) 
End cutting nippers fl) 
Zig «ag rule (4) 

Flexible steel tape - 10 ft. (4) 

Steel square (2) 

Try square (2) • 

Planes (1 block and I jack) 

Wrecking bar (1 J 

Tin snips f2) 

Staple gun-(i) (builders) 

Glass cutters *(2) 

Punches - nai I (3) 

Pipe wrenches (1 each-(V\ 8'\ 12'\ 

and IS") 
Compass (2) 

Open end wrenches (1 set) 
Allen wrerch set (M 
Extension cords (2- 25 each - heavy 
gau<4el 

3-way adapters (3) (Electrical) 
Hot plate ( I ) 

Charts, mounts, models, specimen, 
materials, exhibits, etc, fl each 
for clusters in this lab) 



^Materials (considered as consumable) 
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Eggs (assorted grades 
Soil sampling boxes 

fixtension Chairmen 
Soil testing replace 
Clean bui Idini.; sand 
Peat moss 
Potting ^-oil 
Fop soil 

Germ mat or pads 

Germination blotters 

Hydroponic replacement materials 



Screen - different mesh 
Hardware cloth - different mesh 
Uant labels and markers 
Biilbs (plant) 
Insect spray 
Insecticides 

Grass seeds (different varieties) 
Crop and horticulture seed 

(different varieties) 
Vegetable and horticulture plants 

(different varieties) 
Plastic 

*Shrubs and trees (different varieties) 
Tree wound dreboing 
Jiffy 7 peat pellets 
Jiffy 7 peat pots 
, Grafting wax and supplies 
Rootone (Root growth hormone) 
Hanging plant baskets 
Flower pots 

Burlap (for bagging and balling ' 
shrubs) 

Pinning nails (for bagging and 

balling shrubs) 
Fertilizer 
Lime 

Wildlife and forestry plants, trees, 

and seed * 
Tree paint (yello /) ^ 
Paper bags 

Food ingredients for bird feeders 
Worms for preparing worm growing 

projects 
Crickets for preparing cricket 

raising projects 
Ethylene acetate (for insect 

killing jars) 
Foundation wax 
Manilla rope 
Whipping 1 ine 
Plastic line 
fliain or cable 
Rat poison » 
Soap detergents (different brands) 
Solder 

Oxcetylene tanks (small) 

Sandpaper 

Steel wool 

I-mery cloth 

Wire scratch brush 

Exterior plywood 

Interior plywood 

Mi see 1 1 aneous lumber 
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Miscellaneous treated lumber 
Bricks 

Concrete blocks 

Castin$i plastic 

Plaster, casting 

Test tubes 

Motor Oil 

Nails - assorted 

Corrugated ( fasteners) 

Screws - assorted (sheet metal and 

wood) 
Gasoline 
Paints 

Soil sterilisation materials 

Tin Metal and wQod finishes , . 

First aid supplies 

Hacksaw blades 

Cassette tapes 

Transparency materials 

Magic Markers ^ 

Batteries for cassette players 

Tape: niaskijig, scotch, etc. 

Staples 

Glue- 

Microscopic slides and slide materials 

*Consumable supplies should be purchased in quantities which are reasonabl 
in relation to student enrollment and for instructional purposes only. 



Audio Visuals 

CH'crhead projector 

Filmstrip projector 

Record player 

TiS mm projector (slides) 

Project ion screen 

1(> luin projector 

S mm losed loop projector ^ 
Projt^ctor stand fcart) 
Cassette player 
Firinnel hoard 

Visuals appropriate fpr clusters in the 
( nvj roninental occupational laboratory 

Hioscopic visuals related to clusters in this lab 
Nh^T'^scopi: visuals related to clusters in this lab 



APPENDIX D 



INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 



^Ui^M PAT IONS 



The Industrial CVoupations Laboratory as .i comprehensive faciiit} in 
^ich cluster area^s sa<h as c onstruction , manutac turmg . comnunication . 
fine arts , public servi re. and transportation are explored. Some activities 
related to the various rlus»^ers vould also be conducted outside the building 
or even m the community 

Because of the nature oi tne activities and the equipment used in this 
facility, it is probably one ot tne most nazardous of all laboratories. A 
safety educatior program is tneitlore essential in managing this particular 
lab. 

Provision should be nude to use tne equipment with as many of the cluster 
areas as feasible For i.istance, manufactur ing could be explored in the metals 
area as well as the wood area or a combination of the two is practical. Activif 
ties * elated to stage props could be constructed in the wood area also. Equip- 
ment in the Industrial Occupations Lab is supportive for providing, individuals 
with experiences in tno cluster areas previously identified. Where possible, 
and dependent upon mdividi-il expertise of the staff, other cluster activities 
may be performed Ui the Industrial Occupations Lab. The co-ordinator of the 
laboratory, however, is the mam one who can make the experiences meaningful; 
therefore, when selecting the equipment, nviterials, and activities measure 
thera in terms of tne folJowing criteria 

An affir.native response to one or more should be answerable when applied: 

1. The activitv simulates the performance of a typical job task. 

2. The activity simulates tHe skills that may he developed in 
high school offerings 

^. The activity provides occupational information. 

4. The activitv providts cOi opportunity for students to appraise' 
themselves m relation to presen,t and future educational 
oppor tunir L.'S a.s woiL as to jobs m the world of work. 

InclXidcd on the loilowmg pages is a suggested prototype of LAPS, floor 
plan, equipment and materials 

One should keep in mind that a prototype is merely a model or example. 
In this case the term 'prototype' is used to mean a basic format. THERE ARg 
OTHfX FORMATS TUbT \ry I'SKH'L ICecp m mind also t^at the prototype Learning 
Activity Packagt ilAP) is one suggested method and format. Learning Activity 
Package refers to a unit of instruction utilizing nvany and varied activities 
(field trip, written assignment manipulative assignment, game, filjn review, 
role playing, etc The- package should provide for h variety ol experiences 
related of course to occup^it lonal information and self-appraisal . One should 
not feel tied to one basic format 



Teacher Information Shee t 
(Orients the Teacher to 
What, Where, How) 



PROTOTYPE 



learning about and performing the task of a carpenter 
(Place the appropriate activity title) 

Construction (Place the appropriate activity title) 

sStuacnts will examine the role of k carpenter (rewards, 
frustrations, duties, etc.) and explore some of the 
activities he perfoxnns. 

The learning package is individualized, studc it-centered . 
It relies on the student to progress at his rate of speed 
and frees the teacher as a resource person/ntinager for the 
other clusters operating concurrently- Some ^ctii^ities 
should be performed by all students, and additxonal acti- 
vities within the packet should be provided as optional. 
A good LAP wil] include activities that provide self- 
appraisal, ca.reer iiif onrw tion, and close simulation of 
job task. NOff:: Although reading skrlls are important, 
instructions may be placed on cassette tapes to assist 
slow readers. 



Listed should be appropriate items and materials to be used 
in the activities tKis cluster:) - Occupational Hand- 

book, .Symbols the C^penter Uses" - handout: "Building a 
Wall" - operation sheet, hammers (3), saws (2), nails (1 lb.)j 
squares (3), zig-zag rules (3), chaUkline (1). 

Specific knowledge or skills is not the aim ^f the activities. 
Exploration related to job simulation is the goal; therefore, 
evaluation does not result in a. grade (A, B, C, etc.). Evalu- 
ation is devised so as to assess student *s like or dislike^ , ^ 
ability, interest, (self-appraisal) . Failure in an: activity 
might mean success. (It was .successful to the student in that 
he or she learned they did not enjoy the occupation or did not 
assess potential there.) Evaluation must be realistic and 
related, (e.g. in this cluster:) 

1. What does a carp)enter do? 

2. What skills does he have to have?. 

3. Does he ever become frustrated? If so, how? 



PROTOTYPE 



LEARNING ACTrVITY PACKET 



CLl^TtK : 
OCCITATION: 
ACTIVITY: 
INSTRUCTIONS: 

INTRODUCTION: 



Construction 
Carpenter 

Learning about and performing task of a carpenter 

Complete activities 1, 2, and the evaluation. Activities 
3 4 are optional if you wish to explore the carpenter's 
duties further, 

The carpenter's duties are many. He must have a knowledge' 
of the variety of materials, processes, toolSj and equipment 
Often he makes drawers, hangs doors, installs windows. Not 
only must he have k knowledge of these things, but he must 
also be skilled in using them. Through the activities below 
see what you can learn about the carpenter. 



Activity #1 Visit a carpenter or house site and ask the 
carpenter to show you a floor jcist, stud, 
raf tc* , corner post. Ask him ^^o show and 
tell you why they are needed. 

Activity ^1! C^et an ''operatiqa^heet^ from your instructor. 

Follixw^^e instructions on the sheet to develop 
_^- a, wf, I] section. 

Activity Obtain a copy of ''Symbols the Carpenter Needs'* 

to Know" from your instructor. Using thesf 
accepted symbols draw a "rough stick" sket* a . 
of a house plan a carpenter might use. 

Activi)rv ^4 r/etermino the number of 4 x 6 sheets of 

exterior plywood needed to cover the sides 
v)f the building below. 
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APPRAISAL 

1. Are there schools Uiat train carpenters? 

2. Do carpenters take on and train apprentices? 

3 . List some tools a carpenter uses 

4. Do carpcntcxs belong to a union"* 

5 Identify these terms as a carpenter wouli use them: 

- ' Tolerance ---^^ 

Plumb 

True ^ « 

_ Squarf 

6. Does a carpenter ever become frustrated? How or why? • 

/ Do you feci you would like to be a carpenter? Why or why not? 

3. Would you like to learn more of the skills a carpenter must 
havc*^ list specific skills you wish to know. 
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ISDCSTSIAL OCCUfAtXOlS LAftOIAtOIT 



lUUI stock Uflfc 



T 



CZI 

TooX# 



COMSTRUCriON 



Saw 



WANUFACTURIN6 



» • • • ' - 



Ofj . 

t 



o 
o 





COMMUNICATIONS 





Vorkb«ach 





TRANSPORTATION 
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SU GGESTED EQUIPMHST LLSi 



Please note that the items listed below are suggt sie.i 
quantitxes have b^en indicated. 



Note also that 



MmufdC tilling b i\ Mist ruction 
Mobile Tool Cart Haaxa Items 



1 Jig Sav Vibidting. 

30 Jig Saw Blados 

1 Electric Drill 

1 Saber 

24 Saber Saw Blades 

24 Coping Saw Blades. 

3 Hack Saw Blades , 

3 Scratch Awls 

2 8" Adjustable Wrenches 
2 Nail Sets 

1 Center Punch 

2 Vise Grip Pliers 
2 Countersinks 

2 Trinming Knives 

2 Sloyd Knives 

1 Wire Brush 

5 24" Steei Bench Rules 

2 12* Push Pull lape Hensures 
5 13 02 Haimners 

5 Zig-Zag (Folding) Rules 8' 

2 Cwnpound I>ftver Snips 

2 Trimaer Shears 

1 Tranmcl Poiiu Set 

7 I'ile with HaadVs (8'') 

2 File Cards 

4 8*^ Try Squares 

5 Screwdrivers (Assorted Sizes) 
2 10*' Braces ^ 

1 8" Surform PJaiics 

2 Block Planeiv 

5 Hand Saws KTOss-cut) 

3 Back Saws 

2 Woe ! Chisel Sets - 1" 

1 Exiansion Hit 

2 Drill (Twist) Bit 1/16" - 7/8" 
5 Assorted Sixe Auger Bits 

1 Revolving Hand Punch 

1 Oilstcn? Combination 6x2x1 

2 Sets Taps and Dies 

5 Trowels London x 12" 

3 Coping ^•^aws 



2 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 

o 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 



t ^i..ac tag R iles 
24 Spiiit Levels 
Corner Blocks (Masonry) 
brick Hammers 
Chaiklxnc 



Jointers 3/9 ' x 



11" x 4^3/4" 



Plastering Trowels 
Utility Brushes 
Buckets (8 (jt ) lO^l/S" Dia. 
Water Hose 125 ft.) 
Mortar Hoe 
Conduit Bend^^rs 
Pop Ri>ret Guns 
Wire Strippers 
Armored- Cable Cutters 
f\isable Main Serv. Boxes 

Deep 4* Octagon Boxes j 
:>\si*-.;h Boxes 
Toggle Sv%itches 
Duplex Flush Receptacles/ 
Electrician 8^'* Pliers 
Noedle Nose 6*' Pliers / 
Electrician Tool Pouches 



Trjuispe tLtataoh ^ krbile Cart Items 

1 13-Piece So. ket Set 3/8" to 3/4'^ 

1 3^1/^'* Socket \ 

] ] ' So-Jiet - \ 

1 ll/ib' Socket ' 

1 Set Coiubina^* n Wrenches to 1-1/16" 

2 Mechanics Stethoscopes 

1 Self-Calculating Anti-Frccte Tester 

t Battery Brush Cleaner 

] Small Motor Tool Panel of Assorted Tools 

1 Fly WT^iecl Pullers 

1 Pourspout . • 

] Battery Fj i itt * 7 

1 Set Allen Wrenches 

1 ron^preasion Tester f 

2 Spark Plug Adjustirig Tools 



ConmAxHcation 

I ! 
Mobile Unit of Eauipaent . 

2 California Job Cases Filled with 

8 point .Bodoni 
/3 6'^ Stainless Steel Composing Sticks 
/ 2 10" Stainless Steel Composing Sticks 
/ 3 W Stainless bteel Line Gauges 

f Galley's • * 

Pilot Press 
1 Proof Press 



Eouipnent ^ ' 

2 t)rbitdi Sander 

1 Cirxular'Saw 10" 
I Scroll Saw' ' 

1 CvOmprehcns>.Ye Sheet Metal Equipment Bench 

(Brake, Shear, Bender, Notches, Roller) 
1** Drill Press. 
1 Grinder 7" 

3 Drawing Boards 20" x 24" 
3 Triangles 30° x 60° 

3 Drawing Instrument Sets 
25 Safety Glasses and other devices required 
• by State Law- 
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SlGGEwSTED MATERIALS LIST 
INDUSTRIAL LABORATORY 



4 Gal. Latex Paint (Instructor Choice) 
3 Gal. Turpentine 

1 Dot. Spra/ Lacquer (Clear) 

1 Do«. Spray Lacquer (Two colors of choice) 

3 Cal. Brushing Lacquer 

5 Cal. Lacquer Thinner 

6 Qts. Oil Stain (Instructor's choice) 
. 5 Pint Cans of Wood Filler 

1 Dos. 1'* Brushes 

1 Dos. 2^' Brushes 

4 Boxes Assorted Flathead Screvs 
4 Boxes Assorted Nuts & Bolts 

4 BQxes Assorted Sheet Metal Scre^nr 

6 Boxes of Coping Saw Blades 

1 SO lb. Carton #8 Nails 
1. 50 lb. Carton #16 Nails 

1 5 lb. Box Roof Nails 

^! Boxes X 18" Gage Brads 

4 Boxes 1." X 18" Gage Brads 

2 5 lb. Boxes >8d Finishing Nails 

2 Boxes Scroll Saw Blades ^ 

1 Box of Hack 2aw Blades 

2 Boxes 1/8" Pop Rivets 
1 Pop Rivet Gun 



* Note: All items based on 1 year of 6peratic!i 
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2 2/0 Garnet Paper i 100 pei box) 

3 6/0 Camct Taper 
3 8/0 Garnet Paper 
3^ Fine Eniery Clothe 

3 Medium Emery Cloths 

3 Gallon Wnite Glue 

2 •Gallon .Contact Cement 



Quantities will be dependent upon activities planned by instructor 

/ 

Need 2'. x 4 's; 2" x 6 ' »s for construction as i*vU as plywood for 
flooring and roofing. 



Other Construction Manufacturing Items 



Sand 
Brick 
Cement 
Sheet Metal 



Mortar ^ 
Lime 

Concrete 
Wir"^ng 



Coirgnunication/Fine Art 1 

! i- 
Quantities also dependent upon activities planned by instnicior 

Inks » I 

Papers ' 
Solvents 
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Clusters Exp l ored in t h>e Industrial Laboratory . 

. Construction 

. Coirfflunications ^ MeJi « 

. Fine Arts 

. Manufacturing 

. Transportation 

♦ Public Service 

Su£grsted Activities - Note In recommending activities be certain to relate each 

/ activity to a specific occupation. It should simulate a 
real world of work situation as nearly as possible. 

Construction: o 

■ . Test soil for foundation analysis 
■ . Plan and develop a model of a community 

, Design a building (employing wood, clay, styrofoain, sketches, 
J detailed drawings, etc.) 

. Prepare a working drawing for a projecjt 

. Prepare specifications for a building project - make estimates 
. Make bids on building projects from specifications and 
estimates 

^ . Using a topography box w^th dirt or sand, clear, grade and 
prepare a site for construction 

♦ Make a form for pouring concrete 
, Mix and plac^ concrete 

. Lay three or more courses of brick 
. Hecorate an interior panel or feature 
. Decorate an exterior panel or feature 
. Build a model of a bridge, road, or dam 

Landscape a plot or area cither at school Or home 
. Design and make a model of a recreation facility 
. Paint or wallpaper a wall section 
. Hang a doer and install hardware 

. Conduct a personnel mediation and arbitrati.on session 

pertaining to labor dispute 
. Measure and lay oat and cut a common rafter 
. Wire from a source of power through a switch to a li^t, 

receptacle^ etc. 
. Install plumbing fixture, pipe, etc. 

. Experience activities that involve shaping, forming, abrading, 
grinding, filing, cutting, etc, on a variety of building 
materials 

, frame a wall section 

. Lay out monument board locating site marker 

. Surveying and mapping using topography box and grid chart 

* Cut pipe threads 

Lay two courses of roofing on a piece of plywood 
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Comunications: 

Take photograph, dovelop film, prepare for half-toning and 

ultitTVite , pr irit t n;r 
Operate oitstt pf\^^s or .iuplisatcr 
Prepare a mastrr for above 
. MaJco porsonauzr.i note pad - us ng all essential processes 
Rebmd a book 

.splice wire westtin unio^ or branch, pigtail 

. Take a group ph^nouiaph .ass, deveiop negative, 

make enlargements ana 1 contact prints 

Take a photograph of an unusual scene - develop and print 
Set type - your naine, address, etc , for your personal 

'irl m a composing stick 
Justify t'pt^ proof, lock, prepare, make ready and print 

50 cards on letter press 
Make a radio trcn kit 

Transmit and rec ?i\e'mcssa^'e using morse code key and buzier - 
. . Make an orie;inal design and transfer to linoleum block for 
blo'k pr-*nting 

Make your ovn Christmas cards using silkscreen, block print, 

or other appropriate processes 
Design class or school cmblom to silkscreen on student's 

teeshirts 

. Make a telephone directory of class members and print for 
each student 

Prepare a five minute newscast including couinercials 

MaJcc a transparency 

Run a projector 

M^c dun electro magnet 

Wire series and parallel circuits 

C»<inerate electrivity with motion 

Control elqctricit} from power source through switches 
Make a telegraph key 

M^fke models or^ experiment with various means of commmications - 
Highway sis^ns ctnd signals, radic signal*=^, relays, switches, 

l.jat signals, .'jght sierujjs. rtc. 

Fine Arts* . ^ 

Make scenery, costume, and othoi essentials ^or a production 
Design and makp a sculpture from raw materials 
. Make textile designs using a loom 
Screen print 
Make a color wheel 
I se poti-er^s wheel 
^lip cast a product 

Make ceramic produt using clay-slab, coil, pinch, etc. 

Paint scenes, portittits, etc., using water color acrylics, 
oils, etc. 
. Make an art la>out tor a product 
. Design a package lor a product 
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Manufacturing: 

. Design a practical useful i-roduct 

• Make a model oi prototype of the designed product 

• Make a bi]l of maierials for the product 

• Make a flow chart showing the operations of a product from 

raw materials to marketing and distribution ^ 
Plan an operation requiring interchanging of two or more parts 
. Do a single operation or job for 20 minutes without doing anything 
else 

• Experience activities involving abrading, shaping, forming, 

grinding, assembling, cut^ting, drilling, boring, layout, 
milling, etc 

• Make a jig or fixture that would require a multiple prMuction 

operation 

• Design and make a cardboard box for packaging a particular ^ 

object 

• Route packaged materials from the production line to a 

destination (simulated) 

• Hake an organisation flow chart of a manufacturing firm 

. Make a job specification for the following personnel: line 

prod-'^tion, shipper, foreman, quality con^ol, purchaser 
. Calculi e the cost of a product (manufactiiri^ price) 

Make a template 
. Prepare a "tooling-up" procedure or process 
. Design and make a useful product for the home. Make a 

survey of the product and determine its worth for production 
Sell stock certificates on a manufactured product and determine 
dividends to share holders 
. Make an object in which two pieces fit together and each piece 

made by a different group 
. Prepare an advertisement Tor a product 

. Make a casting of an object - plastic, metal, plaster, etc. 
. Make an apparel requiring matching or coordinating features 
. Make a three dimensional model 
. Make a production prototype 

• DesigT) a flow chart fo^ a product that would be manufactured 

try automation 

• Make an organization chart of personnel in a factory 

Transportation; (Role playing would be a good strategy for presenting this 
cluster, e.g. Service Station Attendant, Auto Mech^uiic 
Technician, Tire Recapper) 

• Disassemble and clean and reasseirible small engine 

• Check the gap of spark plug on a small engine 

• Look under the hood of an automobile - identify 2 barrel and 

4 barrel carburetors 
Identify alternator, etc. 

• Drain and replace anti-freeze - check specific gravity 
Check tire pressure with air gauge 

. Check battery 
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. Disassemble, t^xamine, and icasierabie automotive speedome^r 

• Send and receive a messa^^e using railroad telegraph key % 
. Make a plr^netarium with shoe box, lights, etc 

, Make a telescope 

• Build a model of all means of tranj^portation 

. Design and play a transportation game similar to monopoly 
. Make a travel brochure relative to 

A. A country you would like to visit 
R. A means of transportation you would like to use 
0. . A cruise tc the Carribcan 
. Disassemble an auto engine, trdnsmission or rear end 

Make a conveyor bolt 
. Make items using roecndnit- *! advantage applicable to 

transportation - sheel and axle, gear, etc. 

Public bervice 'Rolo Plajine is a good strategy m simulating world of work 
situat'ons Hi this cluster) 

. Have firemen come to the school and demonstrate fire-fighting , 
equipment and Otsoribe the services of the fire department 
Prepare quantities of mailing pieces and route t^^)3f 'Wfbufifi '- 

'the pT'opet '^hannels (simulated or actually in conrnnxnity) 
Organize a fund raising campaign • 
. ^".onstruct working models of weather instruments and compare ^ • 

reporting of weather bureau 
Invite state and local government to discu.ss public services 
. Detennine the community most dangerous highway safety hazard and 

and make a study of how tnis hazard can be eliminate^. Make a model 
of how 1^ is and make .suggested changes. 
Plan a procedure in case of a national emergency 
^. Select an area m school tnat one will be responsible for its 
maintenance and up-keep * 
Inspect the cafeteria for health »^5nditions ' 
Inspect the school for fire and ^^ifety hazards and make 

suggest icns to eliminate same 
Plan a political or oivic election procedure 
Give a S minute demonstration on a related uut of study 
Plan a procedure for funding a research project in the 
conimi-iity 

Plan a pro:ed(ire for pursuing a thief who has robbed a local 
bank 

. xMake an identit i cat.on plate for an article or a bicycle 
. M<ike ixngerprints for identification 

. Plan and make a recreation apparatus for the city/county 

recreation program 
. Draw plans for a county pa'^k with a lake, camping facilities, 

playground, niking trails, zoo, exhibits, etc. 
Plan an alternate route iiround a community 

Make a game 'o ^ive to a local delinquent institute or hospital 
. Work with someone who has been releai^ed from a correction 

center to help him adjust to school 
. Prepare aids (or attract ma; reading in the library 
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APPENai'X.E 

i 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



Service Occupations Exploratory Lab 

The clusters included in the Service Laboratory are: Consumer and Homemaking, 
llealth Occuoatioj^b, Hospitality and Recreation Occupations, Personal Service Occupa- 
ti- fS, -Pd PublU Service Occupations; however, the qualifications of local personnel 
should dictate tiio clusters within a specific laboratory. 

In rne rcllowmg poqes are suggested learning and evaluation activities, equip- 
ment and TMcorial lists and a floor plan. These may serve as a guide in pUnning, 
executir.-, arvj evaUi-j ni ti;e activities within th^s^laboratory. However, it is 
Telt v^<^l V I '-•uKl be ,ui o i eniented / revi sed . and- expanded so as to meet the 
srecific :/^l.''-..t.-r / n-^.is of your siudefits. All activities should provide occupa- 
tiona; 'nfop aiiun /.f iC". •ii'Jows the student to understand field and level relation- 
sh'"^^; (Cjt. ; LdJcier Comcc-T'I). Thio dpproach will allow students to see job 
n-^or ^:,f,:l^ >^ rv^jr. u./ i.ns i^ijci ievel to the prof ess iona 1 level, thus providing 

c;,. r' MoL'C.'r oeoer - Ho'jsenold Products Technician - Home 

'-.rv. ^ .-ir 'v; - ;ri:.tructor - fashion .lesiqnjr; Cook - Plant 



r i.o djv.jlop a 'suqciested learning activity" 

fii! c !,r.'>r "'"/laboratory exoeriences is on the rollowing 
pc is usjd t^' i.ean a b-asic format. There 
^.rMtess of the format one chooses, certain 
cr.tc'^.i o: . '-J .d. ^ t ^ e/TUjratory activity to be mean i ngful . An 

• ' aitei'.vt caT: your alt-nticn to the criteria ny using the blocks 

to the K:- : '""-^j'--' '"'^ prntoty^*-. Ihc criteria inclaoes: (1) the 

n.^nerali^at ^ i^-o tr - siuj-nt-> dre -Moectcia to r<-( -iv^, froni t'lO -^ct^vity, 
{!) ihe p-«'"aos^^ ^^^^ J, levity, {1; oxj'unuilion or wtiy explore th- activity, 
{a) contir...^tv (^) Lonlm-jous evaluation, (6) concise student 

directions, (7) o^cui.ation •! 1 nforn.ation . ^ 
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A variety of other teaching strategies (e.g. skits, debates, small group 
discussions, oral report:*, field trips, roleplaying, puzzje assembly, resource 
persons, occupational gi es, dof.onstrations , radio and TV programs, panel discussions, 
lectures, audiovisual input, and b.'ainstonning) lend themselves to the exploration 
program. It will be the responsibility of the teacher to develop the ideas into 
appropriate instruction 

Students niust be o'^operly prepared pnor to participating in each laboratory 
activity a!;j also be provided with meaningful fol.low-up experiences. 

The proct.^ss for sel^?ct,nq exp!o;atory activities as outlined below should be 
follcweo: 

1. Tno '.tiv'Uv siiiu^dtcs iho performance of a typical job task, 

2. Tne . t^vity sii'^uiaLes ihe skills that r,ay be developed in high school 
occu. ^tionai offerings / 

3. The activity provid es occupat -KTnal information. 

4. ^hc a:twuv orc/^fries an oppcrtuniiy for students zo appraise themselves 
in r-l-jti-n to ptaseni and future educaticna' opportunities as well as 

^ » . . i ' > if u > i rt u L I v*o » r. 

c 

•V:; .'}r ^, : .'—ii^j'i:^. jy, n.si bo derived when the process is 

>. h' I' -e'.-i caied for opecific activ»^'es in the 

i-.i-lv^ " . Jii.'tion df.t-i vities , it would be advisable for the 

jjwr • * ' fit. ifil r-di'^.n \';\\nu specific activities ave explored at 

'r>fe iriLM.; . ^ol be i oped ted at the next or any following 

tirade -jvr^ 

r^ .^, t^, , 'i -1. N jt tj.c^ clusters in luded in the Service 

Laboratory, i^s c in •m-i-/ i*^-' ^lo^e v.:u-'n Laboratory actwiues in eacn cluster 
ar- golr^j f.^ .^t .Me.^i-:, j ^: nl siii^Je: rs rotate to a new cluster at the same time! 
Tnr .'^ ! : I' ■•0 ] n-. i uc:e on u;S for cor.suinahte items. However, 

^ :,r .^-.M'.u (jvon>i/H..j l^-^.q pu'XhdSP fcuJ jnu other 



t^.o leac'u.r : 



I .e 



it'-Po on!y.r.ne i- V 'u-- ir, -'or t',.. -y, .i k>r.[ !.u oruop Ihe concepts nf the 
S[.'t-'cit ic act IV 1* / / 

O The fiCHM iu.if. sufi i.'-.>f s v.ays you cm jrr-!i>qe .ind utilize your (.xiSting 

ERIC ^ 9.^ 
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SERVICE OCCUPATIONS LABORATORY 
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9G0 sq. ft. mi m mum 

A = Range (1) (Clectnc) 3Q"/.24"x32" 
B = Automatic Washer (Ij (ootionalj 
C = Electric D'-yer (1) (vented) 
D = Sink (Kitchen) (1) 30" double bowl 
E = Refri gerator/Freeztr (1) 15 cu, ft. 
F = Mirror (over lavatory) (1) 
G = Cutting 'bpard 18"x24" (1) ^ 
H - Formica counter top^ 
I = Lavatory sink 18"xl8" (1) 
J = Cleaning closet 36"x24"x84" (1) 
K =-Tote tray base cabinet (2) 
L = Garment storage 36"x24"x84" (1) 
M = Iromnq area 
N = Sewing machines (4) 
0 = Trapezoidal tables (1) 30"x30"x30"x60" 
(1) round 48" diameter; (1) sq. 36"x3fi' 
(Allows flexible arrangement) 



1500 sq, ft. suggested 

P = Teacher's' desk (1) 

Q = Night table (1) (optional) 

P. = Hospital bed (1) (optional) 

S = Resource carrels (2) 

T = Bookcase ( min. 4 linear ft.) 

U =■ Shelves 

V = Base cabinet (1) 

W = Dishwasher (1) foptiona-T 
X = Chalkboard (maximum 4') 

Y = Bui l^tin board ( ',-10') 

Z = Base shelf storage 36"x24"x37" 
Chairs (plastic molded, variety 
of colors) (16) 
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SERVICE LABORATORY 

CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING PERSONAL SERVICES 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS PUBLIC SERVICE HOSPITALITY & RECREATION 



LIST OF SUGGESTED MATERIALS 



Small E'lectric Appliances 
Blender (1) 
Mixer (1) 
Can Opener (1) 
<Automatic Coffeemaker (1) 
Fry Pan {skillet) (1) 
Toaster (1) 

Waffle Baker/Grill (1). 
Buffet- Range (hot plate) (I) 

Kitchen tEquipnient 

Fry pan or skil let (1) 

Saucepans (1 1/2 qt. & 2 qt.) 

Double Boile^' (1) 

Cookie sheets (2^ 

Square pan i8"x-/^j (1) 

Cooli ng racks ( ?) 

Candy thermometer (1) 

Pastry brush ( 1) 

Rubber spatulas (2) 

Sifter (1) 

Egg Dealer { 1) 

Cutlery set (1) 

Wooden spoon { 1 ) 

Paring kinves (2) 

Rolling pin ( 1) : 

Tongs H) 

Cookie press ( 1 ) 

Meas/jring spoons (2 sets) 

Liquid measuring cups (^2) 

Dry n^easunn^ cups (2 sets] 

Refrigerator dishes (3 or 4) 

Conander"(l) 

Ice bucket (1 ) 

Cannister set ( :) 

Placemats (4-5} 

Dinnerv/are) 

Silverware) Service for 4-6 
Glassware ) 

SaU. & peoper shakers (1 set) 
Sugar & creamer ( 1 set) 
Punch bo'wl & ladle (1) 
Punch cups (lC-20) 
Sandwich tray (1) 
Oval serving tray (1) 
Dish drainer ( 1) 
Dish cloths & towels (10) 

ERLC 



Other Materials 

Gloryhead or wigstand & wigs (1 or 2) 

Comb & brush (1) 

RoTlers & hair clip^ OO) 

Hand mirror (1) 

Hai r drj^er ( 1 ) 
^ Make-up kit (1) „ 
Manicure kit (1) 
Styling comtj (1) 

Cutting board - (Dressmaker) (1) 

Straight pins (1 box) 

Needles (variety of sizes) 

Scissors or shears (2-3) 
. Tape measure (2-3) 

Yardstick (1) 

Hem marker (1) 

Ironi ng board ( 1 ) 
' Steam iron ( 1) ^ . - " 
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Health Mat erials 
•HospUal'^bed (optional) (1) 

Microscope {optional) may be borrowed from Another department o'n school fl) 

Screen, folding {• tional) (1) 

Table, overbed (optional) (1) 

Nightstand (optional) (1) ^ 

Blanket ^ needed if hospital bed i^s available (1) 

Sheets. (?j 

Pillow (1) 

Pillowcases (2j 

Fowels and washcloths (2) 

Patient'b gown (1) I 
Fl chart (1 ) ' 

fne'-fMVierer (oral) (2 or 3) . ' 

StetHcscope (optional) (1) ^ , * * 

ice Dag ih * 
" : rst-3i*i V 1 1 { I ; 

h^w^ '^oier'(nay use one available elsewhere in school) (1) 



/ 



';:}j^f:^; Materials 
'/acu.«r;: c -jjiier { 1 ) 

S C r ey. 0 1 VC r ( M 
h<tf r.c;- • ' ; 

ro - 1 .,rs ( I ; 



j ... I 



:cr (IV 



; ndepenoerit siuJj. duto vance (1) 



If the Occupational Information Center 
is available, these nay be housed there. 
However, there is a need for th^m in 
each laboratory. 



/ 



i''-:^'Jtij^L9j]i..'j.' Ou ripoK Handbook (1) 
-Ol^iiO'i'j.O, Occu pational Ti tles (1 set) 

Penod,calV Suited to grade level (Ex.: today's Health . Changing Times ) 

B'i[lG§,^.riLCQtD FOR CONSU MABLE ITEMS : The overall budget will need' to Include momes for con- 
si>T,abie Herns However, the teacher needs to b^ cautious of overbuying (e.g. purchase food 
or other uens only in the amounts necessary fdr the students to grasp the occupational con- 
cepts or the specific activity). Large quantities of food buying as In a traditional foods 

clSbi IS (Jiicouraqed. 

*if e'Hinp0icnt funds are limited, a variety of less expensive equipment may be advisable. 
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Teacher Information Sheet 



CRITERIA 



I want 'my students to be able to dei ions tr ate 
verbally or in writing ihese or siriiinr gen- 
eralizations Of id^as: 

•^^eopl'e can*t afford to buy every thine;; they* 
want at the time they want it., >- 

.Money is used by everybody in a fai^iily and 
everybody must decide what he must nave now 
bef'^^e we buy iHings that might not be 
essentuil . * , " 

*So5'-:l/..^^s we iH't s-ick, have an accident, 
ett- , '"-^^'J we .')Or_'d i^oro ^roney than we ear^ 
th.;r AL'pi >r - hqw .,an we paV tor 



PROTOTYPE 



ACTIVITY.: ''Steps in Making Consumer Decisions;: 



;LiJSTER:_ CQNSiJKtH AND HO?€MAkIf;L; EDUCATION 



vsil-''^^ \''^\.vrti r.y studeni-^ to gel? will 
Jj : ^leeti 10 exolDre finar^^ial de- 

c;.*^t e*pf/f"iences as hot^^eruu-ers * 

to be able to ' < or i! 



If. 



; ' ar-n ' t qood reuc^^rs , 



PURP0&frr^'5^udents 'wil 1 explore the f i ri-.-ncial 
decision-making process of.heing 
'homemakers and consumers. 



APPkUACH: This learning i^ackage ^s designed to 
be used^by/students with annin-tmum of 
help frorn "the teacher. Ppor readers 
^lay need 'help in^reading the instruc- 
tions. ' 



X 



What are .i-^y. ^'.:iiCl'.\V\ov,s f'"on all \*.adent^? i 

Km are Lnp ^t.'t.d^ •••ot of those stu^ionts ; 

whose -intorer. Is unci abilities extend be- ; 

^ yond the group? i 



What materials and equipment do I need to - 
provide for my stu cents in crde^* tor them | 
to carry out this activity? 



All students should coirmlete tf»e^ ^ , 
ntroduction, preview,, ActivTts.es ' » 
:-3.and review sections. • ^ ' 

Activities 4 and 5 are opt^ional for 
those students, whose abilities extend 
Beyond those of the group. In addi- 
tion*, the teacher may wis^i to suggest 
dddi-tional films trips, reading refer- 



ences 1 



or other resources 



EQUIP. & table and chaiVs 
MATERIALS Tee n Gu ide to Hoinemgki ng \ 
several ^f^arrli l.y descriptions 



fjictures of items to si/pport f-imlly 
descriptions 
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Ithat 'do I evaluate? 
^Why evaluate? 



.1 



EVALUATION: Exploratory activities are not to be 
graded, but student orogress is to be 
evaluated continously. Specific knowl- 
edge r skill related to the performance 
of a job is not expected to occur. How-, 
ever, 4:he' teacher will want to provide 
adequate guidance based on an 1nfon«:a1 
evaluation of^how the students are pro- 
gressing in understanding the nature of 
t!^e '/ork, the skills,; attitudes* and 
values that must be d 
in order to sequence 
activities, the Jnfo 
also suggest the deve 
learning activities an 



\ 



jveToped by workers 

Fu twre l ea rnin g — 

al evaluation will 
ppment of additional 
teaching materials 



I 



'1 

/ 



■ I 

I 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKAC£ 

aUSTER: 



Consumer & Hofnemal 
Occt/pations 



Education 



OCCUPATION: Homemaker 
ACTIVITY: Steps in Making Consumer Decisions 



Does this give the students overall 
directions for completing this LAP? 



Does tKis convey the ideas I want 
the students to get when doing the- 
acti viti es? 



INSTRUCTIONS: You are to complete Activitiiis U 
2 & 3. You may complete Activities 4 and 5 if 
you wish. 

INTRODL^C^ION: The occupation of a homemaker ^is 
a very irrportant one that includes many responsi- 
bilities. Each member of the lamily is a home- 
maker. An Important job of a homemaker is to 
iearn to use money, time, and energy wisely. A 
person whQ uses their talent, time, money, and^^ 
energy to secure things is called a "consumer," 
A consumer pays for things that are necessities 
first and then decides how he will secure other 
things he wants. 



Will this preview help the student to 
measure his ability to make wise con- 
suT.er decisions at this period 
.time? Will hi-s individual values be 
reflected? 



Does the activity require the stu- 
dents to make decisions? Is making 
consumer decisions the purpose of 
the overall activity? 
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PREVIEW: Are you a wise consumer? d^e who can 
justify how money is used? Assume you are a home- 
maker earning S^'IO monthly '($100 weekly) take 
home pay, what things would you pay for first? 
List in the left l^and column below: ^ 



There are some things we would like t' have after ^ 
the essentials are paid for, thus we need to make 
additional consumer decisions. ^ 

ACTIVITY 1: Organl/e "as a member of a group of 4. 
Role-play the financial decision-making sUuation 
described below. Each member of the group will 
assume a family role. Stop the action after a]l 
persons have stated their case as to how he ft^ls 
the money should be best spent and continue with 
Activity 2. 

SETTING: The fe^nily is gathered around the kitch 
en table. The father announces that he has $16.0 
left qver from his paycheck ind the family must 
decide how to use it. Each pe'rson has an item 
they would like to buy. 

Father: wants to buy a new go'^ bag to replace ol 
one. 

Mother: wants to buy a portable electric mixer be 
cause her old one cannot be repaired. 

Daughter: wants a new pair of pants to wear on a 
date. ^ 

Son: wan^s a new baseball glove because he is a 
new mwtter of the school team. 



will this be a fun- type activity 
for some of my students - yet 
win they see the relationship 
to the consumer decisions? 



Mill this occupational information show 
rny studenu tne relationship in 
the activities they have performed 
In this prototype and the perform- 
ance of employees? 
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ACTIVITY 4: If you enjoyed the ^-^olepiaying about 
making. financial decisions, you riay find it fun to 
complete the sentences in tne ooe- L^'ow. nil \n 
the blanks in every other line by cnoo ing a word 
that niymes wit'^ the last word of the previous line 

Consumer "CI ues 

Managing money wisely can be a real concern, 

Especially for consumers who have much to 

Cathy Consumer needs help, she does indeed, ' • 

^ In order to tell a >ant from a 

All the clothes she sees, she wants to own. 

If she used her resources witn a little more care, 

Then her wallet would not be quite so 

It seems^ as if Cathy never learns 
To save some of the money that she 



She sel'dom figures what she must owe. 
Until her account is extremely 
If Cathy would save a little each weeKT 
The end of the month wolildn't be so 



But because she spends almost every penny, 
Her money is gone, and she doesn't have _ 
Cathy could make her money bohave, 

If only she would learn to 

Let's help Cathy with a few . 

Other things that sK,e might 

Although she nay f ' nd it a terrib'^e boreT" 
She could co^iipare g.oods from store to 
Cathy is attracted by gumiicks and gags,* 

But she should take time to study the ^ 

When bills arc due, instead of rancinq and' 
She could have planned for them b 



ng and rogviq, 
s/Stemaiic 



Wi th our rierp7* ^ 
So as a consumer, s- 



'>oDo Cathy nas^ ■ earned, 
' '"0 longer he 



•'Puzzle Poems," Wh^ic 's; New ir Hoi>e Fconofrncs, 
XXXVI (September, i972);p/"28 



ACIWITY 5: ifi^you think you would lr^e to nelp 
people, in addition to your family in making con- 
sumer dacisicns » you :i]ay-uiijoy--rp^uvm:^-.^ut Occu- 
pations m th^': area. 

Consumer '.ervice representative, "^een huioc to 
Ho meniakin n ,- p 220. 



Persona] zhooDr^r, Teen 



! ncj , p 22/ 



HoTie "'tens ; ur^ h Ij, '^njj^ ' ^ H-'i^'MiaKing, 

p. 229. ' " ~' 
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Consurtler and Komemaking Cluster 
Suggested Outlvni fo^- Consuiner '^nd Homemaking in Occupational Exploration in the Middle brade' 

I. The Intrinsic Value of a Hoiiieraaker to the Family Unit 
A. Sample learrri^n-j and Evaluation Activities 

1. Dr'TMtize a situation that shows the importance of desirable role 
interaction of family members. 

2. View selected cartoons which illustrate responsibilities of different 

f ar.i 1 y niembers . 

3. MaKe a collage illustrating the responsibilities of homemakers (wife 
or jf.other, husband or father). 

4. Invite a paneTof people consisting of homemakers and students to discuss 
the t^xpocted responsibilities of homemakers in caring for the home and 
favily. 

5. For one weo'^ r.eep a ''picture diary'' of roles you witness being performed 

bv \ hoi'^emaker as she and/or he cares far the family, (e.g. Use discardeci 
Pd'-ja/:ines to clip ads or pictures of people depicting their work role. in 
the home - nursemaid, dietitian, food buyer, cook» dishwasher, HousokeeDer, 
laundress, seamstress, practical nurse, maintenance man, gardener, chau^feuri, 

6. Write a paragrapn on three persons tellin^, ' • r work role influences 
tneir fatnly life. "Ex:- concert artist, factory worker, teacher. 

II. The Extrinsic v'aiuo of a f'On^enaker If She Were Not A Member of the Family 
A. ' Sample Leai'mrij ar.d Lvaluatio%Jctivi ties 

V 

1. Se^^^^A r/ix roles performed regularly by a homemaker-Avage earner you khcw^ 

and devolop a list of the knowledges and skills needed to perform each ro'u-. - 

2. Piav ''Occupation V;alk" (Reference: Game activity, "What's Now \u ^!ome 
Lcr.nriic.^ a/aVII Kirch, 1973, p. 151. Substitute names of occunitions 
han^^j.-ake^^-vvage earner.) 

3. Rpdi the chart tram Lhan gmg Times, April, 1973, p 

4* iisin-i a worl'sneet ba-od on this chart, have studenf; cc^v^.-tr the weekl^^, 
i/Ofiiniy, and yearly salary. 

Ill, Simulate A,ri; t^..^ uf the Honit^ndker as a Laundress 

Sa^.ple u'Mrnir. : .'/^d Lvaljation Activities 

]^ ViH., fii-,^triis "iocus on Family Wash'* and list steps for washing clothes, 
i' Ro^'erP!^:^: fiir.stnp and oar-nhl^'t, Proctor and Gamble), 

2. 1^>--' i ^.jr^ev of types of soaps, detergents, and other laundry nroduc t^. 
usL"J in so^vs or class i.iO.r.bers. Dn a cost comparison. 

3. y-^ril a 1 lunjroniat and an auto:^,atic ^Jeamng establishment. 
4] nn'. u^s factfirs to consider when using a dryer: time, t emuera tfjre . 

5. Oisp'M/ jr)i/ii-^.cuss iroaing and pressing eguinment. 
q[ V'N'.v ^^^'i-^r^^-.'ncKi<^ ^'Tt^- wninues fer Pressi ng," ( 3M Coirnany) 
7! Dei'ionsif ir-V^r()ning and pressing has^c techniques on garrents such as: 
dre-s, blo'-.^^ ski rt, shirt, and pants ibrought from home). 
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IV. Simulate Activities of the Homemaker as a Seamstress 

\ 

A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Check individual wardrobe for clothing needing to^ be repaired. 

a. Make a list 

b. Select one item and bring to repair in class 

2. Assemble a sewing kit for making simple Repairs. 

3. Observe a demonstration of a correct method to make repairs. 
. a. length of thread 

b. using double or single thread 

c. threadifig a needle 

d. kno*:ing the thread correctly 

e. steps involved in repairs mentioned 

4. Earn sewing machine license. 

a. thread machine 

b. thread bobbin 

c. back stitch 

d. 'sew a strai ght.seam 

e. turn a square corner 

f . sew a curve 

5. Make a simple garment using the ass^embly-11 ne approach (e.g. beach nat). 

V. Simulate Activities of the Homemaker as a Housekeeper ^ 

A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. View selected filmstrip and list home care responsibilities. (Filmstnp; 
Proctor and Gamble"/ Road to Responsibility ) 
' 2, "^View selected transparency and discuss items to consider in planning i:>e 
of time. (Transpai^ency: ^Scholastic School Service, Planning Your Time ) 

3. With teacher's help, develop outline to follow when doing a research 
project. Develop forms for recording results. In teams of two, use 
resale rch method to study various ways to do one housekeeping job. AJ'ter 
analyzing results, demonstrate best way to class and tell why it is best. 

4, During^-ethGh demons tratiort of the best method for (iping a job, take 
polaroid pictures and use photos to make a bulletin board or posters on 
"Help Wanted At Home," 

.5.^- Watch a demonstration, then try*, use of vacuum cleaner, how to dwst, 
'use of dusting aids, cleaners, and waxes. 

VI. Simulate Activities of the Homemaker in tht^ Role of a Nursemaid 
$ample Learning and Evaluation Activities^. 

1. Listen to and participate in discussion after a panel discussion on 
acceptable and unacceptable^ways of. getting along with children - using 
parents, nursery school teachers, and baby-sitters. Tape or videotape 
'^the discussion and use for reference during general discussion. 

2. View filmstrips, ''The Job - The Kids" and "Baby-Sitting" to find out the 
qualifications and responsibilities of a babysitter. (Filmstrips: 
Guidance Associates) "The Babysitter" (Filmstrip: Bell Telephone Co.) 

3. Listen' to a resource person - policeman, rescue squad member, fireman, 
etc., talk on handling emergency situations when baby-sitting. 

4. Perform' the following activity: Pretend a child is playing with your 
purse. Remove each item and tell if it migtit be dangerous and why. 




5. - View filmstrip, "Toys and Activities for Pre-SchooT Children" and discuss 
L ideas presented in classtoons, ^Homeiaade Developmental Toys." (Filmstrip: 

, J. C. Penney Company; CUsstoons: #CT1500C Scholastic School Service, 904 ' 
Sylvan Avenue^, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632.) 

6. Construct a s'imp"'e homemade toy or game. 

VII. Simulate Activities if the Homemaker in the Role of Dietitian 
^ • 
A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Participate irf a conmittee to study and prepare visuals for one of the 
following: 

a. food groups » 

b. food sources 

c classification of nutrients; protein, fats» carbohydrates, minerals, 

and vitafiiins 

2. Play the game Yufmy Rummy, to determine .your understanding of food sources 
of nutrients. (American School Food Service Association, 41D1 E. Lliff, 
Denver, Colorado 80222 - $1,25) 

3. Prepare with the blender and serve several appropria-te snacks from the 
milk food group. Analyze them for ease of preparation^ taste and nutrition. 

VIIK Simulate Activities for the Homemaker l-n the Role of Cook 
A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Respond to a pre-test, "Can You Name This?" Give name and use of utensil 
, or tool , • • - 

2. Participate in utensil hunt to learn where various pieces are kept. 

3. View student demonstrations of the use and care of small equipment. 

4. Viev/ demonstrations conducted by resource person on use and care of 
major a-ppliances. . . 

5\ View selected filmstrip and list the safety conditions to observe In the 
kitchen. - . ^ 

6. Become familiar wit^=i abbreviations, measurements, and terms used ia recipes. 

7. View a demonstration on the correct method of r?easuring. Compare serving 
tablespoon with standard measuring spoon. ^ 

8. Study a recipe. Interpret directions^ abbreviations and terms to a class 

• partner. , . . 

9. Work in a small group. Plan and prepare a simple snack using a recipe, 
(e.g, ' a. cocoa to illustrate that milk cooking requires, a low temperature, 
b. milk shake to demonstrate that addition of air to a product increases 
quantity.). 

IJ^ Simulate Activities of tne Homemaker in the Role-^Of a Practical Nurse 

A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Prepare a display of first-aid supplies. Label each item. (Bulletin: 

FiV^st-Aid Manual, Garden City, New York) 
,2. Given .index cards with common emergencies described, select the first-aid 

itens needed from the display and describe how to use it, 
3. Prepare a puppet show to present to fellow classmates or to lower grade 
. classmates ^ Puppets can be made from construction paper, paper bags, or 
fabr^uw— ta£iL^uppet may represent some aSpect of physical health. 
Ex/diet, rTeepAexercise, etc. Each puppet may play a part that reve.als 
O tyfe contribut^onsl it makes keepirw oh^ically healthy and how being healthy 

ir" atfects one's wow. 1 1 
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4. Construction of improvised equipment (e.g. bed rest» disposable waste 
container). 

X. Simulate Activities of the- Homemaker in the Role of a Food Buyer 
A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

4 

' \ 

1. Visit> several grocery stores to observe the method of displaying foods. 

2. Make graphs of various foods showing seasonal variations. 

3. Read and compare labels on packages and cans. 

^' ^ 4.- Compare prices of different forms of same food (ex: powdered milk, 
' fresh milk) . 

5. Compare prices of different sizes of same food. 

XI. Interpretation of Consumer and Homemaking and Occupational Homemaking Courses 
at the High' School 

A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Mini field trip for observitg a class engaged in homemaking activities. 

2. Resource person (e.g. an enthusiastic student share his or her concepts 
' of the homem^lgng program). 

3. View slides tajcen of activities on-going in homemaking and/or FHA. 

4. View FHA scrapbook to become familiar with the organization. 

5. Panel discussion on the benefits received from taking Consumer and 
Homemaking courses (parents^, 5»tudents, and administrators could be used 
for the panel). 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CLUSTERS 
Suggested Outline for. Health Occupations in Occupational Exploration in the Mrddle Grades 
K Orientation 

A. Sample Learrnirxj and Evaludtt'on Activities for Health Infomation 

1. Survey students' interests (this information will provide ideas 

' for "hands-on" experiences, field trips, resource persons, etc.) 

2. "View film ''Horizons^Unlimi ted" or similar film. 

3*. View want ad sec*tion of newspaper for h'ealth ads and circle these 
wi th fel t tip pen., 

4. Make a collage (vyant ads may be used, advertisements of health 
products , pictures of health workers, pictures that depict tfie job 
description of workers). 

5. Take a true/false test listing 100 or less statements relating to 
health *£jre and treatr.ent, such as: '*Some aspirins are far superior 
to other dsoirins;" "AIJ radio and television advertising about what 

Ms good or tad for your health is good." , . ^ 
6* 'Select 15 ^ni sconc^tions from introductory test on which to test 
* their part^nts. 

II. Medical Tentiinolo'j/ ) 

A. Sample Learmnq and rv'alua;ion Activities for Medical Terminology 

1, Play biV'^ip ga>ne (nay be used for identifying abbreviations, pre- 
fi xes anrf suffixes) . 

2. dse flash cards to identify many of che health workers by their 
Drof^ssional nan^e ?atr,er than the lay name. 

III. Prevention of Spreading Germs 

A. Sample L'¥;3,£;njj;^ Activities and Evaluation for the Prevention of trie 
Spreadi ng of Geri^^s • 



1 TaUo nrp-.fT 1 



Take pre-fi V» test questions. 

2. View ^iln) ''Handwashing Procedure,'* or similar film aad ccxr.plete 
progra^^ 

3. Take post-film quesiJons. 

4. Practice correct procedures for hand v/ashirg. 
IV. Measuring Booy Heat 

. ' A. Sample Learnim] Activities and Evaluation for Measuring Body Heat 

1. Coniplete pronMir-nod instruction on proper use of the thermometer, 
taking pulse and respiration. American Red Cross. Home Nursing 

^ Prograrme^ I nstructional . 

2. Have qualif^'ed rpsource person demonstrate taking temperature, 
cleaninq thp themcnr^erpr , taking pulse and respiration. 

3. Take temperature, clean the thcniiometer, take pulse and respiration* 

ERIC lUJ 
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' V. Screening- One Health-Wei ght-lleight-Vi si on 

A. Sample Learning Activities and Evaluation for Screemnq One's Health 

1. 'Review hciqht and weinht effort. 

2. Dejnonstrate the procedure of »weighinq and nieasunncj a patient using 
the health meter scales. 

3. Wjeigrt and measure a classmate. 

4^ Compare his weight and height with the weight and height chart* 
. 5. Check classrates* eyes using the Snellen (E) Chart. 

VI: The Role of the Dental Assistant,- Dental Hygionist, and Dental Technician 

A. Sample Learning Activities and Evaluation in the Dentist's Office 

1. View loops or filmstrips '^n derU<jl assistant, dental hygienist 
and dental tfcrnnci^in. ^ , 

2. Write a generalization for eachl(this should indicate their under- 
standing of the rDle of each). 

3. -Simulate activities that v/ould be typical of eacrr (Ex.: dental 

\ hygienist - aenionstrate how to use' dental floss). "Fingers & Flo^s" 

4. *:o'Tiplete ^Take^ A Look f-t Yo^/ Teetn*' *( fr^^c from North CarolinaState 
Board .of Healtn,- Den tal Healtn Divisi(>?rf. 

5. * C.:i;j.plete **uental Pu'zlo" (free from Ua^tn Carolina State Board of 

Health, Dental !iea-Uh lJivisii)n) 

Vll. Preparing a Patient's unit fo^^ Aaaission ^ 

A. Sa-ple Learning Activities arid evaluation for Preparing :i Patient* s- Unit 
for Adtinssipn 

1. Roao cr listen to the "material on the importance of order cleanli- 

n 'J s ^ . { ' is ic Mur:>inq Pr^ocruures) 
L\ 'ijvo e^bloyee fro'^* tho LousekGepinq riepartinent of the hospital 

a>; '>:.n^.tr tte the procedure for cTeanirq a unit. 

3. C^.ean the unit following the directions on '-Cleaning A Unit." 

4. Co.rplete th-e progranr-eu materials on putting a pillowcase on a pillcw. 
(Reference: American Red Cross, Hg!pg Nur sing P rografTrted Inst ructi on. ) 

5. Make the closed beo. (^'^-^^^^g-^^' Q as ic-^ Nursing Procedures .) 

6. Arrange the furniture as^ 1 1 would be arran^jed in a hospital room. 

Vin. Who Am I? 

A. Sample Learning Activities and Lvaluition for "iho An; I?*' 

1. Read or lister^^ to "(onfu-.'ion if» the Hospital. " 

2. Ma^e ba^is^'S ref^rf^scfitr-ti vo o^* tno v%orkers in t!ie h^Mlth field. 

3. Design and play a a.v.ts "^o the Tnjfn.'* (Students' dress de- 
picting as !.\inv differenc ti itn occtjpd t i ons as possible; tney can 
wear a camouflaqe ever thr-i -ress until the true identity is es- 
tablished. Wrier identi f^' . .ov give a hr:ef .job drsi:rintinn and 
may shu,/ tools ^ nt retJi csf-nta^i vf t;MS )uh.) 
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IX. Interpretation ot Health Occupations Courses at the High School 



A. Sample Learning affd Evalu?tion Activiti'es_ -] - 
■ ] 

1. View filrtistrip, "Debbie and Doug Search for Tomorrow." (This may«be 
borrowed from Health Occupat;ions teacher.) 

2. Mini-ffeld trip to observe students involved in healtlj occupations 
activi/ties. 

3.. Resource person (e.g. an^nthusiastic student snare his or her con- 
cepts of the health occupations program)^. 





* 
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. .. • HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION CLUSTER 

Suggested Outline for Hospitality and Recreation Ociupations in Occupational Exploration iti 
thi\Middle Grades, , / 

I. Orientation 
A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities j 

' 1., Use the dictiotiary to define terms "vocational" and "avocati'onal 
• • . List s,everal activitie^s for each, 

2. ,Lii>t I'ree time activities and interests, suggest possible career or 
job opportunities related to e^ich. • 

3. Discuss- illustrations from comics depicting situations involving, 
hospitality ano recreation. 

4. Use want ads section of the paper to list or circle careers or^ jgj ^ 
opportunities related to hospitality and recreation; 

5. Interview a person who works in the field of hospitality and recreation. 

6. Invtte an enthusiastic resource person in hospitality and > recreation to 
' come interact v^ith class^menibers (ex: airline stewardess or steward) 

II. Tourism ^ - ^ . 
A. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. Completion of questionnaire, '*What Do You Know About Your Community?" 

2. Ixamii^e a, No^rtVOarotina map, list an outstanding attraction of the 
' State in eat:h of the following categories: 

•a. historical 

b. educatioital or cultural 

c. entertaining for families ' ^ 

d. entertaining for older couples 

e. scenic , 

f. unusual 

4. Draw on -state map a circle tour - one day, half-day, three days. 

5. List main highways through your community and good stopping points 
within 25-50 miles, \ 

6. Roleplay directing a stranger to ^several joints of interest, 

a. Use the words right, left, straight ahead. Avoid east, west, 
north and south. ^ • 

b. Show on a map where the tourist is now and where he is going. If 
. niaps are not available, draw a sketch to illustrate your directions, 

7. Fill in county names on an outline ntap;, of North Carolina. 

8. Create devices for stimulating tourism' to your town^ (Ex.: Welcome 
signs; participation in "We're Glad You're Here" program.) 

III. Food Services 
A. Sample Learning arid Evaluation Activities 

1. Have local resource person discuss employment opportunities in the food 
service industry, pointing out requirements for training arrd experience 
for various- posi tions . 

2. Check newspaper went ads and list the type of employment opportunities 
available in the food service industry in your area. 
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3 • Review the chart - "Jobs Available in -^he Food Service Industj-y," • 
(Resource: "YDur Career in the Hbtel--Motel Irvdustry" - Free. The 
Educational Institute of the American Hotel and Motel, Association, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, MicK. 48823). 
4: Take field trips to local eqting, establishoients to observe tasks being 
done 'by workers , • . , ^ , . 

• 5. Compa-re tasks obse/ved to th'e chart -^'.Job» Available in ^he Fodd 
. -* Service Industry." * 1 • v. .^y^.-' '' 

6. Eat at several "eating 'establishments in order to become .more familiar ^ 
* with the ro>e of the guest or customer. . • 

7. Take a field trip to food, processing pJ ant, wholesale g» ocery.^d/or 
bakery to look for occupations other, than those in food serv.ce 'which ». 
use related knowledge and Skills. • ' , " -j n * 

' 8* Interview an employer's to characteristics needed for individual s 
' success in empTgx^.ent " ^ \ ^ r j • 

9. Use catalogs and exhibits to Study desirable qua:iities to oe found in 

appropriate cloth ina for -the food service worker- ^ 
10 Invite a representative of the employment service to talk to the ^ 

clas-s -about laws and regulations related specifically to food service , 
work such as: age and health requirements, dress- reqnji rements, and v. 
• health certificates, 
n. View transparencies: "Sanitation in the Kitchef. 
12* Experiment: empty pencil sharpener onto a paper* towel. Put firiger 
tips on pencil trimmings. Then set the- table (one place setting). 
Observe how easily bacteria can be spread. 

Hotel and Motel ' > ' - , • , 

Sample Learning and E\raluation Activities: 

1. Field trip to hotel am/or motels id the conmuni ty . to become aware 
of the job opportunities they afford. . - . 

2. Work along with employed personnel for a short period in qrder to 
observe the tasks to be performed. ' • 

3 Select an item from an exhibit of cleaning supplies and^equioment 
used for motel rooms and prepare a .hort demonstration of its use- 

4. View regulation pob-cies t^ be fol laved when entering a hotel or 

motel room / u i ^ 

5. s Perform some assigned cleaning tasks within the school- such as . 

cleaning carpet, bare floors, and glass doors. • 

6. Invite a resource person who travels a great deal to discuss what he _ 
expects in a well-kept room. 

/. View the post cards of hotels -and motels. Li st the exteri or trai ts 

• ' that would appeal to tourists- , , , , , " , . . 

8. Examine the post cards showing the interior of hoteis and moterS. 
List the things you see that would appeal a guest. ' 

9. Fill out the sample registration card for a motel roorti. Compare 
yours to the one which has b^een completed. ^ ^ 

Sample Rationale and Behavioral Objectfves for Designing a Learnmg Activity 
Package Which Encormasses Several Aspects of Hospitality and Recreation 

A Rati una le - Ho^itality and recreation offer extensive opportunities now 
and in the future - People and communities find that they require assist- 
ance in Dl- nnn acLivities, providing facilities, and acquiring new skills 
to enrich ily^'living- In the future, leisure in our society will abound 
even more> amplifying the need for trained recreators to oope v^;^th its >- 
challenges-. ° ^ " . ' 
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Behavioral Objectives ' . . / 

. ' . / 

I, Upon completion of this unit, each participant wi IJ desijgn an informal 
invitation, of 4iis* choice which ftas the proper? size^ proportion, and 
design to fit the occasion. Tbe teacher will det^ririT-ne whether the 

i nvi fati on. meets the criteria. 
L. lipoti completion of this unit, each participant Will v^rite an informal 

invitation in ink that includes: type of' activity, date, hour, 
' location and R S.V P. The teach'er ^n'l 1 d,eternAne whether the written 
invitation meets the criteria. \™ • 

3. Given a vase or a container, styrofoam, p^ermanent flowers, and written 
rules of design, ea^h participarft upon cOTpletion of -thts unit will 

• arrange a centferpiece. The ability of the student to^successfully 
complete this objvictive will be determined by the tearcher, ^ , 

4. Given ribbojij diagran; arid written steps in tying a coriage b-ow, each 
parti-cipant uoon completion of th?s unit will tie a corsage bow. The 
student wilTmeet -this objective io the satisfaction of the teacher. 

5. Given a bow, permanent flower, and written steps '\on a poster*, each 
participant wiM malce a miniature corsage upon ccJ^letion of this unit. 
The student will mer^t this objective to the satisflction of the teacher. 

6.. Given at'least 3 recreati.onal ideas ani a list of m^^terials ,^ each pa*.- 
^ - ticipant 4jpon 'Compl etion ,of thi'S unit, w^ll bfe-able to identify (orally 
*. or in writingj'^nd make those materials that kre appropriate for one 
• recreational idea. The student*s abi li ty 'to achieve this objective 
wi'il b'e determined by the «ieapher^. | 

7. Given the studen't-i5repared materials, the oaftidpants upon .completion 
of'this uait, will demoasttate through roTe blaying the selected rec- 
reational 'i d^a- \The student's ability to achieve»this objective will 
be detennined by the teacher. x - ' ^ 

8. Given a list of facts about entert'ai nvng, menu planning, and recipes,^ 
each participant upon compl.etron of this' unn, will demonstrate in 
writing an appropriate menu /or ..n informal occasion. The teacher will 
determine the student^s abiTity to meet this objective. 

9. Given a' simple recipe and ingredients, each participant or group of 
participants U-pon completion of this unit will prepare , an appropriate 
food or beverage.-^ The student or students will meet this objective to" 
the satisfaction of- the teacher. ' ^ / 

10* Given the s tudent- planned menu, a chart on arrang*e*nent of table setting, 
' plates, napkins and cups, each participant upon completion of this unit, 
,,wi-ll demonstrate the -Setting of a table. The teacher will determine the 
''student's abvlity to achieve this objective ^ 

II. Giveri occupational information, each participant rpon completion of this 
unit, will demonstrate orally or in w^rUing that he can Jist 4t least b 
different occupations related to the hospitality and. r'ecreati on cluster. 

\ The student will meet this objective to the satisfaction of the teacher. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 

I. Orientation ^ 

A, Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

0» Write your definition of the personal services , cluster and compare 

it with the deh'niti on ^written by the teacher. 
2, List at least 10 different occupations that would be classified as 
personal services occupations* — - ^. 
\ 3. View want ads section of the newsjpaper or magazine to find the de- 
^ mand for the jobs ycu, listed iTlfumber 2. Circle these with a 

colored pen. . ^ ^ 
'4. Use the want ads to demonstrate the qualities sought more frequently^ 
in various personnel. ' ^ \ 
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n. CMfmetclpgy 

Ih-.. Sample Learning and Evaluation Activities 

1. .Go on a\f>c;lcl trip to a school of cosmetol ogy- or a beauty shop to 
become f4milier wi.th the jobs perforn«d by a cosmetologist. 
'.^2. Make a poster to show jobs that may be done, by the cosmetologist 
. other than v^ash„ set, and cumb hair.* ,i 
3. Use '>mystery"bc)x"'techni"que for identifying tools-'Of a cosmetologist. 
i. '/lew a fi*lmstrip or loop on -thg cosmetologist. ^ 

5. Use resource materials to id&nti f/'and .l4_st the qualities that 

• cosmetologist r^t^ possess -in order to gain.^tnil maintain a steady 
clientele. > ' ^ , •"/-., 

6. Choose from a list thfei. correct definitipn^ of terms (e.g. blow cut, 
i^.anicure. frosting', facial , .tint,' pedicure). * ^ ^ . _ 

7. Jllsing the Occu pationafl Outlook Handb'ook , describe the quail fi cations 

> . -'of a cosmetologist.. ' H ! ,'■ . V-' • 

8. - View the charts "Tools of a Manicurist*' and Steps in Giving a 

. Manicure." ■ . ' ' ^ ^ 

9. Give-yourself or a classmate a* maniGUfQ.' . . 
10. Practice rolling, ombing, and brushi-ng a wig. 

». *Simi1ar activities may. De done for simulating the occupation of a barber. 

HI. Siusulate Short Order Restaurant ^ 

A. Sample Learning ana ^valuation Activil^ie: ^ 

1. Demonstrate the possible sequence of jobs for^ a cookie.^. kUchen 
helper through head chef) through role play, artt^ other related 
• Sictivities 

' 2. iView filmstrip and listen to tape, "The Waitress" by Eyegate Company. 

3 ©escribe the Board of Health requirements for waiters and waitresses. 

4*. : Plan for and go on a field trip to a short order restaurant to become 
familiar with the duties performed by different workers. 
-5. Discuss check sheet used by sanitarian. ' . 
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6 Simulate the responsibilities of the waiter or waitress, busboy, 
ci-cf or cook, "cashier, manager, sanitarian and customers in an 
improvised short order restaurant setting. 

7. Identify places where one may be trained as a chef or coox. 

*Naming restaurant and adding appropriate props creates a more realistic 
situation and interest. 

•**Sifliu]ation of a Lakery may be done similarly'to the short-order restaurant. 

Dry Cleaner or Laundry Worker 



A. Sample Learmrg and Evaiua1;ion Activities 



1 . Visit a laundromat and an automatic cleaning establishment; also visit 

a conventional laundry and dry cleaner's establishment. 
2. Contrast the services and cost of these services observed on the two 

3 Viow'^a^pJster or chart showing commercial equipment used in a laundry 
. 0 dry claaner's. Identify. the workers who use specific equipment. 

4 Practice using the iron at various temperatures on samples of various 
types of materials, "Summarize the relationship between temperature 
and type of material. „ . . .c . j 

5. Given the necessary supplies and charts, practice techniques of removing 
one or two stains on samples of fabric. (Rererence: Bulletin:^ U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Stain Remova l From Fabrics.) 

6. Invite a linen service routefnan to share with the class- his job 
responsib^ili ties. 
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pCCUPATIQNAL INFORMATION CENTER 
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Qccupationa! Information Center 

The Occupational lnforniat:vjn and Student Self-Appraisal Center is a vital part of any 
effective exploration program. 

Activities in this laboratory should provide jtudents the opportunity to engage 
in learning experiences related to self-appraisal an^ information about the world 
of work. Occupational information and self-appraisal should be closely connected to the 
carefully planned experiences in the other laboratories, so as to provide students 
immediate follow-up and reinfor.:eir.ent to thc:sa learning experiences. 

Provisions should be ;Tiade for students in all laboratory areas to have access 
to the occopational information center at least once each week. This will enable them 

to study about job opportunities related ta laboratory activities during-the time 

APPENDIX F " ■ 

they are engaged in "hands-on" expenefftfeo. 

The following pages give some suggestions for facility l?yout, equipment, and ^ 
teaching materials, along with scmfc student activities. A word of caution is given, 
^owever. concerning teaching%S«i^^l9^f m^mm m^ri^\m amount of occu- 
pational information on the market today, some of which is of questionable value; 
therefore » it is strongly reconmended that any material purchased be carefully 
reviewed by ttic teachers v^/hc will use the mat'ferial . Only those materials that fill 
a particular need for -the studentr in your school/s and which are in line with the 
occupational oxploration concept should be secured. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION LABORATORY 
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A. • storage cabinet '3c4'x7' 

B. - storage ahelf 

!• width X 12 « length 

C. « storage ^cabinets'^ 2' x 12' 



D. 
E. 
P. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 
N. 
H. 
0. 
P. 
Q. 



Chalkboard/bulletin board* 

- may chair 3' x 3»« 
=T»tabI« 2' X 2' 

• lounging pillowa 1«» diameter* 

- area rug 9» x 12'* 

• study carrels 3» x 3* 

» portable filastrip screen 
" round table 3' diameter 
« round table 4' diameter 

• Btudent desk Id" x 3'* 

• taacher desk 3' x 2' * 
« filing cabinet ^' x 18» 

- magazine rack 2» x 1» 
■ portable oartition* 



AJISAS: 

1. Listening area 

ConferenceHjffice area 

Discussion area 
Browsing area 
.^ivldual study area 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



*Itiw to bt provided by local unit 
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L[st of Suggested Equipment 



iilmstrip projector 

film loop projector 

record player 

player-recorder 

large screen 

video tape equipment ^ 

silent viewer studymate ' , ** 

portable screen (easel type) 

A-V Table 

independent study auto vance 

pre viewer ' ^ \- 

head sets * ' ^ y 

slide projector ' " 

cassette recoroer , . , ^ . . \ 

movie projector 

films trip vi'ev^ers , p 

films trip cabinet ' ' • 

paper cutte^^ ^ \^ 

duplicator . * 

typing tt*^bjes (4">5) 

teacher'^ desk* , ^ " - 

aide's desk* ^ ^ _ ^. 

6 position carrel with dual AC power'Outlets 

steel card cabinet ' ^ " 

charging tray 

all purpose tables (round and rectangular) 
sections 'Of magazine shelving 
-four drawer filmstrio storage cabint 
listening centers for use with headphones 
stacking chairs 
cassette players 
bean chairs* 
reading larr.ps* 

bookcase ; 
area rug* 
display board^ 
magazine raVk 



*Itens to be provided by local units 
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List of Suj-je fstec Resource Materials: (f i Imstri ps ) 



Eye Gate House 

Are You Looking Ahead? 
Do You Like Flowers? 
Do You Love Animals? 
Do You Like Sports? 

How About Being An Electronics Assembler? 

Would You Like To Be A Cashier? 

Look^ing At Business Careers 

Want To Work In A Laundry? 

Would Yoii Like 'Hospital Wor: ? 

How About Office Work'?^ 

How About Being A Key Punch Operator? 

Face Facts 

What Is Economics? 

The ABC's Of letting And Keeping A Job 

Preparing For "^re 'oo tou Want 

Applyind For'"'^^ Job iou Want 

On The Job' 

Budgeting f'.jr ''ov^y 

Labor i^nions 

Heal th Rules- To Fol low 

Face Facts 

Quizstr' 



If You're fiot '>^ir,q ^'o College 
Jobs and "^^r^ -er 

Job Atti iu'ien: • Job That Goes Someplace 
Job Attitudes: ' .iking' Your Job and \our Life 

Job Attitude.^: wny Work At All ' . 

High School Cg>^^o Selection And Your Career 

Choosin^; Vo^r C u^eer 
Preparifhj r.r V'orld of Work 
An Overv^Cr/ ;.t Te^^ui^^ul Education 
Baby si ttinr; 

Your FuCi^^e ^Ici-euary Education 
A New Lcok m:^.- Fr onomics Careers 
On tho : ^ ' "^r,')-;nees 
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Resource t^terials - filmstrips (:ont.) 



Guidance Associates 



Career Discovery Series (Filmstrip-Record Set) 
What You Should Know Before You Go To Work 
Our Mon^y System 

A New Horizon: Careers in School Food Services 
Preparing For Jobs Of the 1970's 
Your First Year In High School 
Job Attitudes: Trouble At Work 
Four Who Quit 

Dropping Out: Road to Nowhere 

Vocational Education Productions 

Careers In Ornamental Horticulture 

Careers In Government Services 

Careers In Farm Services 

Careers In Fa.Tn Supplies , 

Careers In Natural Resources Management 

Careers In Farm Machinery Sales and Service 

Singer - SVE 

Listening and Reading Skills 

Job Opportunities Now 

Preparing To Study ^ 

What Are Job Families? x 

Who Are You? 

How To Take A Test 

Why Study? 

What Is A Job? 

What Do You Like To Do? 

What To Ask, How and Where to Find the Answers 
Educational Proje r tioits Corporation 

Finding Work: How One Goes A» )ut It, What to Expect 

Looking For A Job 

rilling Out An Application 

Selecting ^ Job 

The Interview 

Filling Out A Medical Record 
Using the Want Ads 
Answering The Wrint Ads 

Money Management Filmstrip Library 

Be Credit Wise 
Your Wardrobe and You 
Your Money and You 
Spending Your Food Dollars 



Resource Materials • kits (cont.) 
KITS: 

SRA 

Worth Waiting For 

Work Widening Occupational Roles 

Job Experience Kit 

Sextant Systems > Inc. 

^Junior Sextant Series Kit 

Careers Inc> 

Careers Kit 
BOOKLETS: ' 
1 . SRA 

Job Family Series 

Junior Guidance Series 

What Job For Me 

Senior Guidance Series 
You And Your Abilities 
Uiscove^ring Your Real Interests 
b.:derstand1ng Our Economy 

BOOKS : 

SRA 

Handbook of Job Facts 

Directory of Vocational Training Sources 

Occupational Information 

McSraw Hill 



Your Job and Your *"uture 
Occupations and Careers 

. . Dillion Press 



Lookinq ForWa rd to a Career 


InterHate Printers & Publishers Co , 
Career Choice and Car^r Preparation 

McKnight afid McXnight 
Succeeding in The World of Work^x ^ 

lis "'X^ 
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Resource Materials-books (cont.) 



G and C Merriam Co. 



Webster's 7th New Collegiate Dictionary 



U> S> Department of Labor 



Dictionary of Occupationa] titles (classification) 
Dictionary of Occupational TitTei" (definition) 
Occupational Outlook HandbooTT" 



GAMES: 

Managing Your Money 

Careers 

Steady Job 




4 
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Suggested Activities : 

K Describe ydurself in pictorial form. 

2. Make a booklet on yourself. _^ 

3. Discuss v^ys people differ. 

4. Write an autobiography. 

5. Complete "sentence steins." 

6. Construct a mobile. 

7. Discuss good study i^abits. 

8. Plan a weekend vacation. 

9. Read the stock market report. 
10, Take a personality test. ^ 

n. Respond to pictures of p^ple - guess what they are like. 

1-2. Explore the want. ads. " - 

13. Take an interest Inventory test< 

14. Demonstrate one ability you have. / 

15. Give an interest inventory, form the profile and analyze the results* 

16. Allow students to observe-people at work: (1 )occupations at school, 
(2) field trips to local industry. 

17. ' Discuss the different types of abilities* 

18. Have students do a perception test and form profile. 

19. Role pi ay- a job intervi6w. 

20. Have students list five occupations related to each Interest category. 

21. Have students list activities tftey like to do. 

22. Use job experience kits.. ' ' \ - 

23. List 10 likes and dislikes about people. 

24. Gheck height and weight of classmates. Discuss how physical characteristic 
are^ related to occupational opportunities, 

25. Tape the voice of students. Discuss how voice and voice habits relate to 
different occupations.' . _ ^ 

26. Plan a weekend vacation. 

27. Without a field trip brainstorm: Cl) to identify as many jobs as possible 
... in a locaj^. supernvjrket, discount store, etc., {2) identify occupations 

withir> ^achf cluster. ^ 

28. Discuss' prograni within community college or technical Institute catalog. 

29. Make a new friend wUinn the class. Find out: (a) likes and dislikes 
(movies, games, habits, styles,, etc.), (b) areas of excellence (sports, 
dancing, hobbies, etc.,), (c) etc. 

30. Role play .an oroplOyment agency. 

31. ^ Have students write an "Ann Laaders'* type letter about any problem. (Do 

not sign.). Cot^nselor should follow-up problem expressed in letters. 

32. Roleplaying (parents, teachers, principal, employees, peers). 

33. Play charades (occupational). 

34. Research your favorite job. 

35. Use ample resource pi^rsonnel: (1) to change pace - avoid boredom, (2) to 
provide occupational information in their field. 

36» Complete ' ^n orciipatioual puzzle. 

37., Take a trip to con<*'^inity college or technical institute. 

38. Make an assianiaent pad - explore the job of bjokbinding. 

39. Use pegboard-to test speed' and finger dexterity. 

40. Discuss the different interest categories, 

41. ' Take trip to the lo-ar high school. 

42. Provide ample niiiUi-r.edIa materials and equipment and schedule time for 
students to: (1) le.'irn-,to operate, (2) use as source of occupational 
information, (3) further pursue areas of high interest.. 
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APPENDIX G 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



CONTENTS 
Methods of Instruction 
Learning Is An Individual Activity 
Learning Principles 

Interrtjtation of Individualized Instruction 
Planning Student Learning Experiences 
Traditional Teaching Versus Individualized 
Teaching 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 



In Develo ping Individua l ized Instruction Materials by Johnson & Johnson, 
readers are advised of fhe principal methods by which instruction is pro- 
vided. The following listing is merely topical. It is reconmended that 
since full descriptions of each method may be desired, teachers may wish 
to "vake reference to the oricinal material developed by Johnson & Johnson 



Comparative Analysis 
Conference 

►ration 
Diagn^is 
Directed Observation 
Discussion 
Drill 

Experimentation 
Field Experience 
Field Trip 
Group Work 

Laboratory Expei^ience 
Lecture 

Manipulative & Tactile Activity 

Modeling & Imitation 

Problem-solving' 

Programmed Instruction 

Project 

Reading ^ 

Recitation 

Role- pi ay 

Seminar 

Sensitivity Training 
Shopwork 

Skill Practice Session * 
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LEARNING IS AN INDIVI-DL'AL ACTIVITY 



* "'*dn a recent arti c1 ^'by/Rita afid Kerineth Dunn entitled, "Kids Must Learfi How to 
Leirn ^Jbne;." many "significant points'are made that wouid contribute to a mo,.^ effec- 
tive insrtriicti(inal program' in our scho&H. Tne authors Suggest that lor years educa- 
•toi*§',f>ave been developing systems of instruction designed to effectively teach most 
students. Each educator, developi ng a rtew method becomes so enttrusi^sti c about the 
new approach that Jthey tend ta treat it as a panacea. 

• ' It is jiow* apparent that children learn through, unt^uely different patterns; thus," 
one methoa should never be used excl usi vely. Ideally, a wide range of alternatives 
shouldlbe provided that allow yourgs.ters to learn individually, according to the stu- 
dent's. own learning styJe. 

It is un-fortunate that i?ost American children are not preoared for an'M nd.i vid-. . 
u^Hzed learning approach. Froni birth most children are* condl ti,oned to accept direct> 
frdtn others.- "ih'the home they continue to be directed toward forms of -^acceptabl e be- 
havior, <ti^ss, social interaction, speech and play. In school they quickly learn that 
they must adhere to the rules and regulations under which t+iat school operates; thus, 
aur.inq Wost of tfigi^- ejrly years their lives are directed in such fastiton as when and -e 
how to awake, ea^ti dress, leave'horfle, arrive elsewhere, play, work, study, re tT.m ^ome 
arvd sleep. After.fronAR to 15 years of structured, submissi ve ,and directed behavior, 
it is unreal to expecj^ children to function effectively in an individualized program 
that requires problem-solving ability, deCislon-maki ng and Individual self-organi 2ai|ion. 
In fact some xTjiJdren becotie disoriented when thrust from a total structured environ- 
ment into such a setting, If individualized Instruction Is to be successful with these 
'Students, it is imperative that the process be gradual thus providing more independence 
a' students indicate a rapacity to select approprfate options and learn independently 
StJdenXs can-'l ^e expected to .nake an Intel. li gent self-instructional decision without 
first being taught How. ' Assisting students t^wugh th§-proces"9«S of selecting, locating 
decisioB-making, cooperatinq and evaluating derparf*! varying amounts of teachers- and 
students' time, energy and cotrpetence. Teachers and administrators must be effectively 
trained in thesfe operations^i f each student is to':succeed. , 

Learni'ng 1n small groups J s an important first step In the transition from tradi- 
tiWl education to the individualized te a ch i ng- learning process. Techniques such as 
circles 'of knowledge, team learning, case history, brain storming and simulation are 
effective in the early stages. It also provides opportunities for small group mter-, 
action and group decision making to -allay fear of failure or embart-assment. Typically, 
when errors are made, the responsi bi Ifty is shared with the peer group which sharply 
reduces individua-1 attention or trauma. In addition, peer interaction creates a 
sounding board suitable for comparing of ideas, reach"ing conclusions and suggesting 
solutions cr decisions to the group and teacher. 

Establishing- instruction areas or centers is a good second step fn the process of 
individualizing instruction. After students have exhibited the ability to learn effec- 
tively i'n small groups, they should be ready to begin working independently or with 
partners in defined learning areas. Such instructional areas should be established to • 
provide a variety such as interest centers, game tables, little theaters ^and -^edia . 
^ corners, etc. Multi-instructional areas within the classroom encourages students to 
carefully examine their objectives to determine resources through which they may ac- 
hieve thesBv objectives and seek -means for evaluating personal progress. 



As students start utilizing the varied instructional areas, they must be taught 
to locate and use-resources and' i nfof^t\&n available to them, make notes o^ what they 
inottVa-T^nieir-ber, identify w?ys of d&infristXating learned, skills and evaluate and appraise 
their owr. proo;>ess. It is important that each of these instructional areas offer many 
qijporiunilies tnat reouire studftnts to make choices as he progresses and evaluate se- 
"It^oiii'he has made.' It is importai\t that teachers remember that not all stjdents-ex- 
hIbrtTdentical rcadinesis for each phase of instruction at the same time; thus, when a 
'stude L needs to use a catalug, he snoi'i-'.De taught how, and when a filmstrip is torn, 
-he should be taught how to repair it. 

It is i-portant to build self-reliance in youngsters, as soon as they shov/ readiness. 
Tne tsdcher s-iculd avoid teaching the same task repeatedly, but should train 2 or 3 
learners at ona time who can ihen serve as peer instructors. This process serves as a . ^ 
reinforcement for the "peer instructor." 

Shortly after tne teacher begins to use the process of individualized i nstrudtion, 
&he should refine her diagnostic skill's-.- This calls for careful student observation/ 
recorbing of student's strengths, interests, and varied learning stfles. Such observa- 
tions an-i -.iformdlion should be the basis of the prescription that is developed for 
tach piif^il. The teacner should also assess available resourjer^i r^ludi ng personnel 
and identify ways to utilize them in the instructional program. 

■"• t-ach;>f- .-^--.D is just e;'ibarking into the individualization process should limit 
r,^. efrnrls One curricjluin area - normally that area which sue likes i»ost or per- 
son-all. ■• feel-, rest Droficioi.t. This area should be analyzed to determine precise. y - 

is i.-'C'-Mnr fur each student to learn, hold high degree of student interest 0/ 

■ v-ci^l ,;-^r,;^"icanre ^cr specific students and special enrichment studies which could 

colion-il -'Dr in^ividu-al class nenDers. These curriculum concepts, facts or 
cilTs '-■X::- .^;i-n le. identified as behavioral or performance objectives so that each . . 
sf^..-,-.•'^^^ 3 .-xncLly wnat nc^ i^ exoecied to learn, the degree of proficienc/ to be 
t-I-'e-* -*' ■• • >oi tt-.";^ ac'.:eve-i'^^nt nay be demonstrated. Teachers should design their 
■nstr .' 'irn.ii- .ronr'-a:-to incnrae a !,'aximuT of multi-sensory activities thus e^mmating 

■ t;. V'le'o-eitL^t Gv^ent possible boredom which mi-ght result From infomation presented 
'"tr^o 'le^-rn^iij j.ztiv^ties provided in the "same olti-wSy." 

-7--.^^ deVi viinq or prescri Dti onS for students is the normal procedure following ^.lu- 
d-^-^t d-.3qros;,s And the developnent of behavioral or performance objectives, in the 
beqinmni rnp stu-dents' p'^escriptions should be relatively simple and as high in _ 
int-re^t'as possible. The early prescription may require considerab e teacher guidance 
thr'Hich snrrp o> :he vc,r^ous s tages. As students develop ^kill in__-fol lowing prescnoeu 
iV-,tr..rtionV , the prescr-i ptions should be adjusted to assi st. the 'Students in becon.ing 
re.utlvelv u^aependenf 'leaVners. Options should stiTl allow students -to work as indi- 
._vidiu1s, witn d friend, or in-sinall groups. 

iviile workinq on indiviaual ^"zed^ihstruction, students will need to learn how to. 
15 utilise th..-r't^ne efforts wisely and pfficiently; (2) work v^/i .h others to 
;ch^^vp certain objecvives; (3) evaluate persf al progress.;. ( 4) make-notes of items 
not easily corrmi teed 'to reivu-y, and (5) use pre-testing techniques to assist chem in 
deterrnninq h.w much of what t-hey are required to know remains to be l^a^ned Students 
jhoiild Ua-rn-how. when, and fro.n whom to obtai^n assistance and that it is occasional i/ 
;-i;iipor*taf^t tcwait patiently until such help can be provided. 

nfcourse.Sdeally, sludent-s will progress along the individualizacion continuum, 
gradually bocoming^coofident; a«d compptent in this process. Ultimately, he should- ue 
Lie to evaluate Vis growth in tenns of desired obje'ctives without much assistance from^ 
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the teacher. Finally, he may be able to design his Own prescriptions which will 
include clearly stated objectives, alternative resources, reporting and activity 
cptions, personal assessment instriBnent and a final assessment reached through 
written, oral or performancevmea'ns. This level of performance may be reached 
qui'ckly by a few, withi11\a reasonable amount of time by ma^ny, and possibly never 
by some students. 



As the student exhibits more in 

increases, he may well become totalT 

scripts on structure. When this occurs. 




ence aiad his ability to teach himself 
endent of the necessity for the pre- 
should be encouraged to construct the 



learning prog^-am that is uniquely his own. 'Since, as mentioned before, peer in- 
struction is a reinforcing tool and probably one of thebest ways to learn, this 
student will undoubtedly become the teaching assist^nrfor peers. as well as himself. 
At thi,s point the student will have achieved mastery of total individualization of 
the teaching-learning process. 
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• LEARNING PRINCIPLES* 

No. 1: READINESS v . ' ' • 

Learning is governed by the readiness of the learner. 
No. 2:" MOTIVATIQN 

. Intent to learn is necessary jfor purposeful Teaming, 
No, 3: f^ERCEPTION^ 

A person* tends to believe according to how he perce.ves a situation. 
No. 4:^ GOALS ' • , 

Goals must be clearly in mind and accepted by the learner if adequate learning 
is to take place. 

No. 6: ..INDIVIDUAL "differences , , ' ' ' 

.Learning varies vyith the individual. 
No. 6:- TRANSFER AND RETENTION 

Learning is ireeful when a person can retain and apply it to new situationb. 
No. 7: COGNITIVE LEARNING . 

t 

.Cognitive learning involves recognition and/or discovery. 
No. '8: affective' LEARNING ^ ^ • 

An individual's affective learning determi nes .how 'he relates himself to 
new experiences. 

No. 9: PSYCHOMOTOR L€ARNING 

"A.n individual's.p^chbmotor Earning determines how he is able to control his 
muscM,lar activity. , . 

No. 10: "evaluation • 

The kind, the exteat and thervalidity of evaluation affect present and 
subsequent' learnings-. • " ^ 

0 

i 

Id u 



LEARNING PRINCIPLES 



1. Readiness 

Readiness is a condition of the individual which makes it possible to learn. There 
are varying degrees of readiness for learning a particular task. If the learner is 
not ready for a given task, he learns incompletely, is frustrated, may be blocked, 
or has other problems. Readiness includes physical growth and maturation, intelli- 
gence, background, of experiences, 4)revious learning, .motivation, perception, and 
probably other factors which make l-'irn^i tig possible. 

1. Individuals learn best if the tasks are closely related to their abil- 
ities, interests, and backgrounds. 
■ 2. Readiness for learning must be assessed, not assumed. This means, for 
example, that the teacher might administer a readiness test or observe 
carefully the behavior ot students as she teaches at their presumed 
level of readiness. ' ^ 

3. When individuals lack readiness for a task, the task should be post- 
poned until readiness can be developed or the task can be restructured 
to fit the learner. , 

4. Readiness for learning reflects differences in kind as well as in degree. ■ 
For example, two individuals with the same I. Q. might have different 
patterns of mental abilities. 

5. Materials, activities, and tasks must be varied according to the readiness • 
factors (cognitive, psychomotor, and affective) of -the various learner. 

2. Motivation 

Motivation is a state of the learner which initiates activity, governs its direction, 
and fosters perseverence.. Young children are naturally curious and engage in explora- 
tory activities in the world in whicli they li've. This curiosity ought to be encouraged 
rather than inhibited by insistence o!n a prescribed formula of educational sequence 
taught to all learners in the same waV at the same time. 



1. Not only is the individual motivated by the need to satisfy various 
deficiencies - biological, so^iai or emotional - but in addition he can be 
motivated to enhance himself beyond his present standing-. 

2. Knowledge of progress toward A goal encourages continued effort. Experiences 
of failure which do not mar the learner's self-image can enhance his ability 
to persevere .n learning situajtions. 

3. Motives governing behavior ard not always clear - even to the learner, hor 
example, the individual who sdeks out particular help from a teacher may be 
moved more by a need for affection than a desire to achieve. 

4 Motivation is influenced by personalty variables, such as feelings of. in- 
feriority, hostility, or self-ponf idence. Over- and under- achievers may 
have personality problems. ^- a. ■ ■> 

' 5 Security and success iti gpal athieverjient tend to increase motivation to learn. 
Failure may produce either inci^eased or decreased motivation, depending on 
other factors. Not everyone is motivated by the same thing or to do the same 

6. Motivation increases if the learner has reason to believe that some of his 
needs will be satisfied. ; . ' ' r *.i -^f^ ,„,^rr> 

7. Praise and reproof from teacherls, parents and peers significantly infuenre 
motivation and behavio-. -The e^'fects of praise are positive, but the effects 
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of reproof are less predictable. Thus, reproof may motivate or dis- 
courage a behavior with which it is associated. 

8. Incentives and material rewards may sometimes be of value in classroom 
situations. TRere-h-darrger that the individual will work for the reward 
rather than learning pep se. . u u • 

9. Competition and incentive may be effective in motivating, but where chances 

of success are perceived ?s only slight, competition may discourage motivation 
towards the goal in question. When the learner ca/i predict success all of the 
time, his degree of maturation is reduced. 

10. A favorable attitude toward learning is acquired by most individuals in the . 
course af sustained, satisfying learning experiences. 

11. Where learning and activity can be related to the existing interest of the 
learner, moti vation .iS increased. 

3. Perception 

Perception is the interpretation of a Vi?e situation. Each individual perceives the 
world differently, and these perceptions affect behavior, /.teacher iftay acquire a 
better un-derstanding o'f a student's beha^^ior if he is sensitive to how the pupil per- 
'ceives a given situation.' 

1. Each learner senses the v/orld differently from other learners because 

^ ■ each learner has a different environment. All learners do not view the , 
same environment in the same way. 

2 The learner interprets his environment according to his own goals, atti- 

\ * tudes. motives, past experiences, health, emotional state and abi ities. 

^ 3 The ways one perceives hi-self are fundamental to his behavior. In a - 

* situation, the learner tends to act accordi ng" to tTie way he perceives 

4. . The'?elrner can be helped by.provicfing opportunities for hjrn to evaluate 

hiK own oerceptions. The teacher can be a referent of reality. Desirable 
a^r^dependent upon in accurate and realistic perceptioh of a given 
situatian. The teacher andjothers can help the learner evaluate his own 

5. - Percept! on' can be furthered by supplying to the learners views of what 
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The ac^Sra'cr of perception ,.u3t be frequently checked. Group discussions 
S p?ob1en,s.^?fe? opportunities for individuals to clanfy thei r own per, 

Stagerof growth and development of the learner will influence his view 
of hims.elf. 



'4. Goals 




A goal is the specific objective which one is attempting to obtain. This is dif- 
ferent than purpose which may have a nunber^ of goals., 

1. Goals should be conTr,ensurate with the abilities of the individual to 

2. sJ^rtardemands and the individual's needs m^ist be considered when es- 

■ ^ 3. tfe'i;a^er'^°fl^•acce^t a goal if he feels that his heeds will be met by . 
the task he undertakes. , , i 4. i 

4.. The purposes of the teacher and learner should be closely related. 



5^ Standards set by the vanoui socia'. groups of which one is a member ani 
standards set by peers and authority figures may influence goal-setting 
behavior by an individual Pressures to conform to standards tend to 
produce rigid behavior and inhiDit cr-wutivity. Ihe over-achiever often 
adopts compulsive and rigid behavior. - , *1. ■ 

6. The degree of active involvement of the learner influences his goal- setting 
behavior. The extent of the learner's commitment influences his achievement. 

7. The learner's feeling about his worth and his ability affect his goal-setting 
behavior. - If failure to attain the goal threatens the self-concept, the per- 
.son may raise his sights for social prestige or lower them to avoid failure. 

8. The goals to be soughtf in .satisfying needs frequently must be shown the learrier 
Various goals could satisfy a given need and various needs can be satisfied by 
given goals The teacher's ability to help students formulate clear and appro- 
priate goals becomes very important. 

Individu al differences 

Teaching musi take account of indwidyal differences in learners 'if all students in a 
class are to acnieve maximum learning Differences become more marked as students 
grow older. Teaching only one level fails to, be effective for all pupils. One need& 
to understand the backgrounds, emotions, motives and abilities of eachjearner and 
adapt the learning materials and tasks accordingly. 

K The learner should be helped to understand his assets and limitations anc^- 
to expect differences in tasKS, activities, and accomplishments. , ' 

2. The learner needs to recognize hi.s potentials and should be helped to plan 
and carry out nis own activities, 

3. The learner tends to select from an experience that which i> consistent with 
his past experiences and which he feels wi.l I have meaning, for m.-ii. A learner . 
responds differently from other leamers to a ccrron experience because of 

his perception of that experience. 

4. The learner needs a wide variety of tasks, fretenals, and meiho'ds consistent 
• with his goals, interests and background 

5- Opportunitieb tor learning are enhanced wher an individual • not threatened 
by his environment, thus feels free to engage m Ic-arn.nu act:.! ties l-^r-er. 
a learner hds freedom to think and act an ; ndi'iiciuci i . proDior.^ bOlving, 
motivation and credt. ve ef torts are inciuavoa 
. 5. Tiie learner who is encouraged tw develop hi.. 'U.- sirenqvis .earni .nore art. 

sriov.s eagerness to learn, rf his v/eakneibes j.e stressed, ne bhows dissati^- 
taction fo'' learning^ 

Trans f e r <ir. ci Re tgn 1 1 on / 

When v/hatever is ^earned in one situation is used in a new or different situation, 
transfer of learning occurs. Retention is the abili-ty to use again. Materials 
learned and retained can f)e used by the.laarner tor application to new situation^ 

1. Intent to learn and remember festers retention. Active attempts to recall 

or recite a,dtetidl to be 'learned improve retention. . 
1- Material that is ,Tieaningful to th'& learner is retained best- 

3 Retention is affected by the setting (psychological and physical) in wnicn 
the learning «ds acquired- Practic- should be in a realistic setting. 

4 Distributed uractice (dnH) favors retention. However, some important 
lea-mnQb are acquired which may need very little drill- Learnuvj, ^es^ion^ 
wnch are distnouted or broken into smaller units of time produce learning 
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which is better retained than learning in longer sessions. The length of 
a learning or practice session n^ay sometimes be determined by the internal 
logic or structure or the material to be learned and by the, pe reel ved need 
of the learner. . ^ . . „ . 

b. Review of factual r„ateri,3l, skills, or concepts increases retention and 
transfer value. (If too much review is needed, the original materials may 
have lacked significance to the learner.) 

6. Learning tends to occur when the activities lead to satisfying consequences. 

7. Personal attitudes, feeling or emotional states of the learner lead to 
"selective forgetting." Thus, disagreeable materials may not be as well re- 
tained as material which the learner finds pleasant. 

8. Interference in learning may occur when new- but similar initial learning is 
increased when a new but similar learning is required. ' • ^ 
Knowledge- of concepts- principles, and generalizations will be retained 
better^nd will transfer mors effectively than knowledge of facts and 
term no logy — Transfer is furthered by relating applications for pn-^ripics 
learned and by illustrating similar elements. ^ 
Transfer of learning to new situations is facilitated (not guaranteudj 
when useful relationships in unique, but somewhat similar, situations are 

The final phases of learning should include efforts to draw generalizations. 
These, in turn, assist in retention and transfer. 
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7. Cognitive Lea'-ninq 



Cognitive learning includes rote association, concept fonriation. Pi^obl em- finding 
and problem-solving ikills, fro-, which new modes of behavior are formed Thi nk jq. 
. reasoning, evaluating, and in^agining are mental ^^^s related to cogn tive earmng^ 
The learning occurs at levels of complexity and requires various wentaT activities. 

1 Attention must be focused on relevant aspects of the environment before 
cognitive learning can take place. The learner needs to direct his at- 
tention properly if cognitive learning is to occur. 

2. The outcomes of cognitive learning will vary depending upon the levels 
and kinds of individual differences of learners, . ' ^ 

1 Forms of readiness - vocabulary, reading ability, mental ability, and 
' experiences directly affect cognitive learning. 

4 Learning experiences must be organized into appropriate units- ' 

5 When presen?ing concepts, meani ngful ness essential Searching ehavior 
application, formal definition, and evaluation are needed to make sure that 

• 6 irr/oMenofvrnrSe-learner must be aided to define and limit the 
problem, to find necessary information, to interpret and analyze this 
problem, and be permitted divergent thinking. xx^^t^wr. 
7. Attention to mental processes, rather than to cognitive ^nd affective - 
outcomes, favors problem solving, analysis, synthesis and reasoning. 

8. Affective Learning 

Affective learning includes values, emotions, '"o^^f/' j^J^^lf^^'"^ '"mItUe 
ThP learner mav not be consciously aware of some affective learnings. rtrrecLive 
^ . ISarlings include the cr?g?nal bases for, and the present forms of. the individual s 
values, emotions, motives, interests and attitudes. 

1. Most 1-^ 'e situatia' s have a-^ affective aspect. 
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2. How a learner adjust and reacts to situations will have an impact upon 
and will influence his affective learnings. 

3.. At tiiTies, important va1ues.,^cqui red during the childhood years remain 
relatively undifferentiated throughout life. Undifferentiated values, 
attitudes and feelings may arrest his overall development. 

4. Attitudes and values are frequently acquired through identification with 
other Individuals rather than by directvteaching. 

5. Attitudes are modified more easily as the result of pleasing experience. 

6. A learner's values are influenced by a group's standards of behavtor. 

7. School learning and mental health are related. Students in good mental 
health tend to learn more readily than those with problems. 

8. Affective learnings may be developed or modified through interaction 
between the teacher and -the class. 

9. The learner 'may be assisted to maturity by helping him to recognize 
and understand his altitudes, feeliii^s, and emotions. Respect for the 
learner's attitudes, feelings, and frustrations is necessary to help him 
gain self-understanding and maturity. 

9. Psychomotor Learning 

Psychomotor learning has both mental and pliysical aspects. 

1. In any given task a group will have wide variation in basic psychomotor 
abilities. 

2. The psychomotor development of a given learner occurs unevenly. 

3. An individual's skeletal-muscular structure and nervous system help 
determine his level of psychomotor perfomrance. 

4., Through play and informal activities the learner gains increasing control 
of his movements . 

5, With Dhysical and mental maturity, the learner's ability to integrate and 

refine movements is enhanced. 
6'- EnvironfT^entdl factors affect the type and extent of the psychomotor per- 

foraance nf the individual. ^ - • k 

7. A welUconcei ved explanation, demonstration, and active participation by 

the learner increase the efficience of psychomotor learning. 
. 8. Appropriate practice, spaced at qiven intervals, enchances psychomotor 

learning: Meaningful practice should include a complete sequence of the 

motor^act. Spacing cannot be done purely on a timed basis. 
9. Excessive practice may result in fatigue which often results in a lower 

level of performance. ^ . 

10. Psychomotor tasks too difficult for the learner may result in frustration 
and early fatigue. 

10. Evaluation ^ 

The practice of evaluation m. es it po;,sible f ^ Individual to assess progress . 
toward previously identified goals. An indi vld* a« '<; evaluation of his learning is 
influenced by his freedom to evaluate. Evaluation Includes an awareness on the part 
of an individual of his level of performance, motivations-for learning, and readiness 
to learn. The learner, interacting with other human beings in assessing his learning 
experiences, niay improve his ability to evaluate experiences. Objective evaluation 
of one's own experiences is dif icult. - knowledge is brought to, and insights 
are gained about an experience when the arner shares with^interested infonned persons 

' 1. Evaluation gives -.c-ning learning and provides new direction to the, 
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2. When goals and evaluation are seen in relationship, the evaluation 
becomes more meaningful to the learner. > 

3. Teacher evaluation practices influence what the learner engages in 
and learns. ^ ^ ^ 

4. Evaluation of progress toward a goal is enhanced when the teacher and 
the learner exchange and accept each other's thoughts, feelings, and 
observations. 

5. Lack of, or incomplete evaluation reduces the teacher's ability to serve 
.the learner. Conversely, comprehensive evaluations enhance the learner's 

abilities to do self-evaluation, 

6. When persistent emphasis is placed upon the t^ach^r's evaluation of the 
learner's performance, patterns of dependency, withdrawal and hostility 
may develop. ^ 

?• The peer group can be useful in evaluation. 



✓ 



♦Total content from Teacher's Handbook prepared and distributed by State Superintendent 
of Schools, Madison, Wiscons1_n. ^ 
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^•INTERPRETATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIOr 

"Individualized InstructionV* Mildred McQueen 

SRA Research Report 
Thg Education Digest > pg. 25-28, April, 1971 

Ideal school program = one in wh^ch the student moves along at his own pace of 
learning in a curriculum designed to meet his needs. This is also known as in- 
dividualized instruction. 



Basic to an individualized learning approach is the role of the teacher to: 

a. motivate pupils 

b. make students curious about learning by creating an atmosphere that 
mkes them want to try something different. 

This may be partly achieved through: 

. maintaining warm relationships with strdent 

« seeking new ways to make learning exciting 

, proving gulued selection of activities by students . 

. listing the skills the student is to develop - 

. analyzing student characteristics in selecting -objectives, sequence of 
study and materials and methods* 

. reinforcing positive behaviors rather than punishing negative ones 

. using objectives stated in behavioral terms ^ 

. providing multiple activities 

f 

, detennining time for study of a concept on the basis of student performance 

. evaluauing students on basis of objectives selected rather than against 
other students - extensive use of pre- and post- tests and self-tests 
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Planning Student learning Experiences 

In designinjg le^trning experiences for students, it is very important to remernber 
several criteria. They are as follows: 

» 

1. Plan a variety of experiences whereby students learn through 
reading, writing-, seeing, listening, doing, and communicating 
with others.' ' / ^ ^ 

2. Make sure the activities follow the criteria outlined in a 
pre\(tously developed objective. 

3. Allow "sufficient time" for students to complete the activity 
and attain the level of con¥)etence required in the objective. 

4. Develop clear and concise instructions as to what the student 
will do, 

5. Make the learning conditions as related as possible to the 
conditions in which the task will be performed later. 

6. Develop a logical sequence. 

7. Make certain that all materials, equipment, and supplies necessary 
fc * the learning experience are provided. 

Some suggested component parts of a lesson may include: 

1. Rationale 

2^ Overall objective 

3. Specific objectives 

4. Pre- test ! 

5* Description of learninq experience (instructions) 

6. Post- test 

7. Evaluation 

8. Bibliography (materials, equipment, ana cupplies). 
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TRADITIONAL TEACHING VERSUS INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING*^ 



The following dialogue is designed to show differences in the organization of an Imag- 
inary classroom situation in which "traditional-teaching" versus "individualized 
teaching" is being taught. -The intent is to show the worse features of the. traditional 
situation and the optimuin features of the individualized situation. 



TRADITIONAL TEACHING 
(average variety)^ 

I sit (or stand) at the 
head of the class. 



^ INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING 
(ideal variety) 

There is not a front or back to the 
class. I have a desk in one comer 
where I sometimes talk with indivi- 
dual students. Most of the time I 
move about observing and helping in- 
dividual students. 



All thirty of my students are 
lined up in desks facing me. 



I conduct the class. I tell the 
students what to do and when to 
do it. 



I talk od good deal of the time. 
One of rry favorite expressions is 
"pay attention, please." 



All of my classes Stu^y the same 
units at che same time. 



They all use the same textbooks, do 
the same assignments, and take the 
same tests. 



Students are scattered all over the 
room* busy at many different activities. 
Several students are out of the room 
working at resoure centers and la bora- 
tories in the school building. 

I work most of the time with individual 
students or small groups. The students 
themselves decide what to do and when to 
do it. 

I talk very little, but the children 
talk a great deal, in pairs and in \ 
groups. My favorite expression is t 
"lets see if you can figure it out." ( , 

My students set their own schedules, 
select behavioral objectives, and progress 
at their own rate of learning with my 
guidance. Wo more than a few students are 
likely to -beting the same thing In any 
unit of instruction. 

Each stt*dent chooses his own instructional 
materials from the classroom resource cen- 
ter 'and school media center. There are 
no total class assignments. Tests are 
primarily to diagnose a student's achieve- 
ment and/or problems^ so that he can be 
helped to learn better. 
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Many students dislike school. 

Far me, teaching at its best is 
a rather dull job; at its worstj^ 
it Is an exhausting job _of dis- 
cipling children who just aren't 
interested and won't pay any . . 
attention. 



Most students find school exciting. 

I find teaching a delightful way to make 
a living— no papers to grade (children 
correct their own mistakes). Discipline 
is not a problem because each child does 
\^at he wishes and is able to do it in 
an atmosphere of freedom, acceptance, 
and approval . 



*Originar source unknown; information has been modified. 
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